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COURAGE OF A 
FAMOUS MAN 

SIR JESSE BOOT’S GREAT 
; STORY 

Heroic Fortitude Behind a 
Mighty Business 

GIVING HIS FORTUNE 
BACK TO THE PEOPLE 

The proud .city of Nottingham lias 
honoured itself in honouring a citizen 
whose name is known through the world. 

Sir Jesse .Boot has given back to his 
town,, with already and willing hand and 
a grateful heart, an abundant share of 
the wealth .he has built up, in the town 
and out of it, for half a century and 
more. He .has given to Nottingham, in 
the year just closed, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pounds to-be spent on educa¬ 
tion and pleasure and health. . 

Is there a boy or girl who does not 
' know the name of Jesse Boot ? They 
know 'it . ffdm the ' hundreds of shops 
scattered in.our great towns, where we 
can buy the things that' every household 
wants some time or other and that ail 
of us may need in "some urgent hour. 

• - -A Street with a History 

■ It-has-beerr like a great romance' the 
building up of the. greatest chemist’s 
business in the world. 

Down from the top of one of the hills 
on which Nottingham stands runs a 
street called Hockley. It has had this 
curious name as long as most men can 
remember, and it runs into a rather poor 
quarter of the town; ‘ How many people 
have heard of Hockley we do not know, 
but it can never be omitted from the 
history of the world, for out of it have 
come two very big things. It was in 
this street that William Booth started the 
Salvation Army, and it was here, in a 
little herbalist’s shop, that years ago 
you would have found a little boy named 
Jesse Boot behind the counter with his 
father. This immense business and this 
immense moral movement were both 
cradled in Hockley. ■ ; ; 

One of the World’s Brave Men 

But it is not only as a master of 
business,* a; founder of industry, that 
Sir Jesse Boot'will be remembered; it 
is not'evenfo’r the spirit of consideration 
that he has ’always ishown to those who 
■ work for him, or for thehigh efficiency, 
that has marked his undertaking’s.•; c. ■ 

Apart- from .liis .business, apart , from 
its romantic rise .from a little herbalist's 
shop to a federation of 860 shops whose 
name is a household word, apart from 
the spirit of goodwill that he has fostered 
in his workshops. Sir Jesse Boot is an 
example to us all as one of the bravest 
men in the world. 

For long, long years he lias been a 
prisoner, a prisoner in a body weak and 
weary, unable to move except uneasily, 
and never by himself; never walking 
for an inch, but being wheeled and 


Australia's Wonderful Bowler 


Arthur A. Mailey, the New South Wales “googlie ” howler, who has done so .well for Australia. 
“ Googlies ” were Drst introduced in Test Match cricket by Bosanquet in 1903. With such bowling 
it is impossible for the batsman to tell "Whether the ball will be a leg-break or an off-break 


carried from room .to room, from floor 
to floor, from street to street, from town 
to town. Without the -help of two or 
three people constantly ■ attending him 
Sir Jesse Boot could hardly live a day, 
so frail, so feeble, is the physical frame 
of this famous man.' ; \ 

If his great firm is 'a"monument’ of 
British industry it.ds.a monument.of 
courage and chivalry'too." Captive in 
its prison-house, the mind, of Sir Jesse 
Boot has taken a great flight, and has 
refused to be held back. -He lias’risen 
conqueror over ’pain’ ' triumphant - in 
suffering. Strong.-in the weakness that 
would have shattered many men, lie has 
endured the strain of trying years, and 
with his burden, grievous to be borne, he 
lias opened new gates of prosperity for 
his native town, and helped to lighten 
and brighten the lives of thousands of 
his countrymen. 

So that Nottingham does honour to 


itself in honouring Sir Jesse Boot ; and 
Sir Jesse Boot does honour to liis country 
by setting before'us all once more that 
example of heroic fortitude and un¬ 
daunted courage which refuses to flinch 
before adversity, .but goes . breast- 
forward, - never doubting- clouds will 
break,, never doubting that some day, 
somewhere,. in God’s good time, there 
awaits 11s all a. glory greater yet. A; M. 


FAITHFUL TO THE END 

The cold weather in December slew a 
fine-French engine driver, but in staying 
him proved'hint to be a hero.’ r -' 
The bitter cold gave him a shock that 
killed him on the footplate ; but, just as 
he was succumbing, he, by a last effort 
of duty, shut off steam, applied the 
brakes, and, as he did so, brought the 
train to a standstill. The world salutes 
this dutiful Frenchman. 


THE CLOCK THAT 
STRUCK TOO SOON 

AND THE CLOCK THAT 
STRUCK THIRTEEN 

Curious Puzzle for the Judges 
HOW A SOLDIER SAVED HIS LIFE 

A clock that gains or loses is generally’ 
regarded as a nuisance and of ques¬ 
tionable value, ’ but a noble family hi 
Denmark has j ust gained £ 10,000 because 
a certain clock was one minute fast. 

According to "Danish law an in¬ 
creased scale of death duties-—that is, 
taxes on fortunes’ left by rich people— 
came into force at midnight between 
December '19 and 20 in the year 1918.' - 

About that time a- Danish nobleman. 
Count ■ Moltke, lay seriously ill in his 
castle at Lystrup, and a second or two 
after tlie'great ..clock, in the-castle tower 
had struck twelve lie passed away. 
"Naturally; when it came to collecting 
the death-duties, the authorities had no . 
doubt that they'could charge on the 
higher scale, for the count was still alive 
when the clock struck midnight. Ob¬ 
viously, they said, he had lived for a few 
seconds on December 26. 

Minute that Meant £10,000 

But this the heirs stoutly denied, de¬ 
claring that the castle clock was just one 
minute fast, and that, therefore, the' 
count had passed away on December 19. 
so that his estate was liable only for the 
old and lighter tax. ] For two years the 
dispute continued, and it has just been 
settled by the judges’ at Copenhagen. 
Many lawyers were, engaged on both 
sides and the case was argued at great 
length ; but, after hearing the evidence, 
the Court decided that the clock if its 
fast, and that the count died on Decem¬ 
ber 19. The fact, therefore, that the 
clock, was wrong gives the heirs of the 
rich, man an extra j£io,ooo. 

This is a reminder of another instance 
where a mistake in the striking of a clock 
proved of great advantage. In 1770 a 
man named John Hatfield died in Lon- 
don at the age. of 102. He had been a 
soldier’in the"reign of William and Mary, 
and during his. military career was tried 
and condemned to death. by court- 
martial for falling asleep while on duty 
on the terrace of Windsor Castle. 

Big Ben Goes Wrong 

' But 'the soldier firmly maintained 
that he had never slept, and in proof 
declared that he had heard the clock of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ in London, strike 
thirteen at midnight. Of course, he was 
disbelieved by, the judges. 

A number of people in London, how¬ 
ever, came forward and swore that the 
clock had actually struck thirteen on the 
night in question, and the King there¬ 
upon pardoned the condemned soldier. 

Another famous clock that-lias struck 
incorrectly is Big Ben. On the morning- 
of March 23, 1861, it struck twenty at 
three o’clock, and continued erratic 
for some time. 
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EMPTY CHAIR AT 
A DINNER 

RICH CITY DEEPLY MOVED 

Invisible Child Guest of a 
Thousand Rich People 

WHAT WAS DONE WITH 
THE C.N. FUND 

There was a remarkable scene not long 
ago at a dinner in New York. One 
thousand of the richest men and women 
in the city sat down to dinner around an 
empty chair. It was supposed to be the 
7 seat of a starving child from Central 
Europe. 

It was the dinner which Mr. Herbert 
Hoover organised to rouse the interest 
of America in the starving children of 
Central Europe, and these thousand 
rich people paid an average of /500 for 
their dinner, which actually cost rod. 

They sat down in the banqueting hall 
of the Hotel Commodore, and ate bread 
and stew, and drank cocoa, so that they 
might realise the sort of meal that their 
generosity would provide for the starving 
little ones of Vienna and other cities. 
Altogether the dinner raised ^500,000. 

Famous General’s Warning 

C.N. readers will be glad to know that 
the rich cities of America are carrying 
on the good work in which our readers 
helped so nobly a year ago, when our 
fund for these starving children reached 
/655s. The Save the Children Fund, 
with which arrangements were made to 
distribute the food bought with this 
money, was able to organise the dis¬ 
tribution so well that the C.N. fund pro¬ 
vided good food for a whole month for 
ten thousand children. In its work of 
helping to feed thirteen million starving 
children in the war-strjcken lands of 
Europe the Save the Children Fund is 
still being greatly helped by our readers, 
but the need is terrible, and the crusade 
now being conducted in America will 
help to save the lives of thousands of 
little victims of the Great War. 

At the New York dinner the empty 
chair of the little child was put between 
Mr. Hoover and General- Pershing, the 
head of the American army in France, 
and it is not surprising that the general, 
thinking of all he had seen, of all those 
invisible guests, of the rich people about 
him, and of all the horrors and infamies 
of war, declared in a passionate speech 
that if civilisation were to continue the 
world must stop this mad piling up of 
armaments, and bring to an end this 
danger of nations striding up and down 
the earth armed to the teeth. 


SAVINGS END IN SMOKE' 

Treasury Notes Kept in a 
Fireplace 

The stupid prejudice that some people 
have against putting money in reliable 
banks led to a good deal of trouble at 
East Ham the other day when a labourer 
was summoned for withholding a sum of 
money belonging to a neighbour. 

It appeared that the labourer’s wife 
was treasurer of a club into which people 
paid money to be withdrawn at Christ¬ 
mas. Instead of banking the mqney— 
which was mostly in notes—she hid it in 
a biscuit tin, which she placed in a hole 
' at the back of the bedroom grate. Then 
one day she fell ill and someone, with¬ 
out her knowledge, lit a fire in the grate, 
and the notes were burned to ashes ! 

We feel sorry for the foolish treasurer 
of the Christmas fund, but we are 
sorrier for. the -poor subscribers whose 
money went up in smoke. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A gold ring has just been found inside 
a codfish at Buncrana, County Donegal. 


A postcard addressed; to Wigan, and 
posted at Sale, Cheshire, on February 6, 
1901, has just been delivered. 

The number of new books published in 
the ./United Kingdom-during 1920 was 
11,004, - an increase of 2382 dver-those 
published in 1919. 

- A Fatal Laugh 

A comparison of the prices of 1915 
with those of today caused an Australian 
to have a fit of laughter, which caused 
heart failure, from which he died." 

Museum Lectures 

Visitors to Birmingham Natural His¬ 
tory Museum on winter evenings are 
given fifteen-minute lectures on objects of 
interest. They are greatly appreciated. 

Porcelain Money 

* Germany has been trying an experi¬ 
ment in making money of porcelain, but 
it is found that the coins break when 
thrown on the floor, and they have not 
been' put in circulation. 

A Straight Furrow 

In a ploughing .match held near Yar¬ 
mouth the furrow drawn by the winner 
was so straight that when the judges 
used a tape measure they could not detect 
the slightest inequality. 

Match-stick as a Splint 

A little girl whose pet canary had 
broken its leg took it to the Seamen’s 
Hospital at Greenwich, where the 
house surgeon re-set the fractured limb, 
using a match-stick as a splint. 

Lady Chelmsford and the Elephant 

It appears that the report widely 
published in this country about Lady 
Chelmsford being lifted into the air by 
an elephant was not true. It arose 
through some confusion of names. 

Bull In a School Garden 

An infuriated bull broke loose the 
other day at Brighton, and dashed 
through the streets for five miles. Then 
it turned into the garden of the Wick 
School for -Girls, where it was lassoed 
and killed. 

Antarctic Dogs 

Mr. J. L. Cope, the commander of the 
British Antarctic Expedition, who was 
delayed at Monte Video by the non- 
arrival of his dogs, has now sailed in a 
Norwegian whaler for, Hope Bay. The 
dogs will be picked up at Port Sandy. 

The First Lamb's First Walk 

What is v. believed to have been the 
first lamb born under ordinary con¬ 
ditions this winter was born on a farm 
near ITaddon Hall, Derbyshire. Bom 
in the- snow, it got up instantly, and 
walked two miles to a farm at Rowsley. 

Dramatio Meeting in a Village 

A: mother and her son, each believing 
the other to be dead, have met at Great 
Hatfield, in Yorkshire. The .man had 
been at the war and was reported dead, 
and while in France he was wrongly 
told that his mother had passed away. 

Switzerland of the Balkans . 

Bulgaria has been admitted to the 
League of Nations. Her late king;'Fer¬ 
dinand, tried to make her- the Prussia 
of the Balkans ; but the brave peasant 
premier, M. Stambuliski, declares it his 
ambition to make Bulgaria the Switzer¬ 
land of the Balkans,. . 


Busy Miners 

In a recent week; 5,307,000 tons of 
coal were raised from our pits, which 
was the largest amount for any week in 
1920. The average for the last five 
weeks for which figures are available is 
5,215,000 tons, which figures entitle 
the miners to a further increase of is. 6d. 
a day from January 3. 


D’ANNUNZIO’S FALL 

Poet Goes Off in a Huff 

The hare-brained Italian .poet 
D’Annunzio has at last desisted from 
his resistance, at Fiume, to the will of 
his countrymen ; but not before'he has 
been flic cause of bloodshed. . . 

His excited oratory so far overcame 
the judgment of a small part of the 
Italian army that they accompanied .him 
to the Adriatic ports of Fiume and Zara, 
and seized them, with two of the islands 
outside the harbour of iFiume. 

D’Annunzio claimed to be acting on 
behalf of. the people of, Fiume: The 
rest of the Italian, nation behaved, with 
great patience, as they understood the 
excitability of the adventurer. At last, 
however, the time came when they were 
bound to enforce, the national agree¬ 
ment arranged with Jugo-Slavia. / 
Battleships appeared off Fiume, and 
one of them fired a few shells into the 
part of the. town where the rebel poet 
had his headquarters. This encouraged 
the people of Fiume to show their true 
opinions to the half-crazy man who had 
been tyrannising over them for months 
and making himself and them ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. 

D’Annunzio then declared that the 
Municipal Council of the town ,must 
decide what should be done. Their 
decision was to fall in with the wishes of 
the Italian Government. 

Up to this point D’Annunzio had been 
saying he would die in defence of the 
little rebel State lie had founded ; but, 
finding his countrymen did not agree 
with him, he taunted them with not 
being worth dying for, and went off in 
a huff, thus ending one of the most: 
foolish escapades in modern history. 

LINK WITH THE PAST 
Man Whose Brother Died 
125 Years Ago ’ 

When an old man of 83 appeared 
before a magistrate at Brussels the other 
day, and told the magistrate that an 
only brother died 125 years ago, he 
was very nearly' committed for con¬ 
tempt of court. He had applied for 
relief, and his extraordinary Story, about 
his brother was in reply to a question of 
the magistrate, who had asked him if he 
had any friends or relatives. , 

But the magistrate’s indignation 
changed to a feeling of pity whenthe 
old man explained simply and quietly 
that his story .was perfectly true. 

His brother was a stepbrother, and 
was born in 1792. Three years later—in 
1795, just 125 years ago—he died. 

Years passed, and in 1836 the father, 
then a man of 62, married again; and a 
son—the old man of our:- story^—was 
bom the next year. 

His story seemed incredible enough 
at first sight, but truth, they say, is 
sometimes stranger than fiction. We 
hope our old friend got the relief he asked 
for, and that he will spend the remain¬ 
ing years of his life in reasonable comfort. 


A FINE NEW NATION 
Czecho-Slovakia Goes Forward 

Czecho-Slovakia has established an 
agency in London to advertise the 
country, its industries, methods, aria 
aims. We wish it well. None of the 
other new countries is quite so interest¬ 
ing or quite so enterprising. 

Czecho-Slovakia is rich in natural 
wealth. It has a fine, though rather 
far-off, history behind it. 

Prague, its capital, has for a number 
of years been one of the enlightened and 
vigorous cities of the:'Continent. The 
Czechs are public-spirited and resolute, 
yet of a naturally friendly disposition. 
Their President, Professor Masaryk, is 
one of the most distinguished men in 
Europe, and his guidance of the new 
State has been masterly. Hail, Czecho¬ 
slovakia 1 


THE C.N. MONTHLY 

ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD 

The Little Old Man Ten Thou¬ 
sand Years Old 

PICTURES OF PEOPLE, 
PLACES, AND THINGS 

■ Every month the demand for the C.N. 
Monthly is, going up, and as in these 
days of paper shortage it is not possible 
to'print more copies; than are needed, it 
happens that C.N. readers are often 
disappointed in not being able to obtain 
My Magazine. The only safe way is to 
order it from the newsagent who sup¬ 
plies the C.N. 

The issue of My Magazine for Feb¬ 
ruary is out today, and is full'of those 
true stories of the, world that fiction 
cannot rival. Here is a list of some of them. 

The Miracle of St. Louis 

He stood out in Europe in dark and 
troubled times ; he raised high the hopes 
of men and lifted France to heights 
sublime. 

Born into a realm made foul by kings, 
he sweetened life and, set burning a 
light that has never gone out, and 
though seven hundred ' years have 
passed away we still remember Louis, 
prophet, priest, and king, ruler of 
France, and a shining light for all man¬ 
kind-thronglv ages yet to come.'' 

It is said miracles were wrought by 
his bones when he died, but the miracle 
of Louis is his life. Here we read it. 

An Astonishing Race and its Ideas 

You will not have read many things 
more surprising than this story of the 
marvellous life of a kingdom hidden 
away and the doings of a race of cave 
dwellers who live therein. There is no 
more astonishing story in.all the books. 

The Strange Road to the British Museum 

Do you wonder when you walk 
through this museum how all these 
things came there* ? They came from 
the ends of the earth. 

There is a little old man sitting as he 
was before the world had heard of 
Rome, or Greece, or Babylon, or Egypt, 
sitting in the desert sands ten thousand 
years or more ago. Here he sits still, 
just as they put him to rest before Egypt 
came into, history, and here we read of 
how they found him. 

A Million Years Without a Stop 

What is there like a river, which of all 
the natural powers is most visibly shap¬ 
ing the earth through every hour we 
live ? Here we read of the greatest river 
in the world, the mighty Amazon. 

It is unthinkable,' almost incredible, 
and yet if every human being alive were 
to carry to the Atlantic Ocean one ton’s 
weight of water, if every human being 
alive were to carry to the Atlantic ten 
tons of water, they would not together 
pour into the ocean as much water as 
the Amazon pours into it every day. So 
this great river will run for centuries— 
as she has run for thousands of centuries 
past without a stop. 

Add to these the wonderful picture 
gallery of people and places and things, 
the stories and poems and rhymes, the 
puzzles and fun for very little folk, and 
you will understand why the Times, 
called this magazine the other day “ a 
wonderful publication.” 
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DOGS THAT LOVE 
GAMES 

Hide and Seek in Uruguay 

FOX TERRIER AND THE FISHES 

A reader in Uruguay, in South America, 
sends us two dog stories that show how dogs 
can enjoy sport with their human friends. 

RIy dog is a fox terrier. When we go 
fishing he always goes with us, sits on 
the bank, and keeps liis eye on the float, 
so as to be ready when we get a catch. 

The moment he sees the float down 
lie jumps up and prepares to seize the 
fish directly it is flung on the bank. lie 
holds it in his mouth until I am ready to 
take the hook out, and never docs harm. 

He thoroughly enjoys his share in the 
sport, and is as keen as we are to set 
out fishing. 

A friend at the next estancia (estate) 
has a collie named Teddy, who is a fine 
player at hide-and-seek. 

He comes to the governess to hide his 
eyes, and while the children are hiding 
he listens intently, even holding his 
breath so as to hear the slightest sound 
that may help him to discover their 
whereabouts. 

The moment he hears the whistle he 
bounds off, and he never fails to find 
them and to bark loudly as he sees each 
one. When all are found he comes back 
to be blindfolded again. 

THE AEROPLANE AND 
THE FISHES 
Aircraft that Imitate Nature 

We talk of aeroplanes copying birds, 
but there are many points of similarity 
between aircraft and fishes, too. 

Just as there are aircraft lighter and 
heavier than air, so there are fishes 
lighter and heavier than water, A gold¬ 
fish will float about at any depth below 
the surface by controlling its weight, 
just as an airship will; while a codfish, 
as soon as it ceases to swim, will sink 
to the sea bottom. 

The lighter fish, which can control 
their weight with their swimming blad¬ 
ders, can move at any speed they like, 
as an airship can; while the hcavier-than- 
water fish—the cod, the shark, and the 
mackerel—must swim quickly in order 
not to sink, just as the aeroplane must 
maintain a high speed in order to keep 
up. All fish can, either by expanding 
their fins or by compressing their air 
bladders, descend gradually like an 
aeroplane " vol-planing.” 

Owing to the weight of water, fish 
cannot, of course, move very rapidly. 
The powerful salmon can only swim 
about a mile and a half to two miles an 
hour, whereas a bee will fly at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour, and a pigeon 40 
miles an hour. 


SHABBY HOTELS 
How Canada Got Rid of Them 

A C.N. reader at Toronto, who writes 
of the delight the C.N. brings to many 
little folk in Western Canada, refers to a 
recent paragraph on the shabby hotels 
of our countryside. 

Some years' ago, he says, they had 
the same troubles, with hotels, and took 
up the matter with the Government. 

The result was that they were asked 
to nominate a traveller who would 
receive his appointment from the 
Government and travel throughout the 
province investigating the accommoda¬ 
tion at hotels. In course of time the 
shabby hotels were got rid of, and today 
there is nothing to “ grouse over.” 

Here is one thing the Motherland can 
learn from her children evidently. But 
Canada has nothing like the Children’s 
Newspaper, says our friend, closing his 
letter by saying “ Your C.N. is all 
right. Carry on.” 


DICKENS CHARACTERS IN REAL LIFE 



Sir John Chester and Barnaby Rudge Nancy and the Artful Dodger from 

from Barnaby Rudge Oliver Twist 



IVIrs. Copperfield, David, and Little Emily 
from David Copperfield 



Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell from 
Pickwick Papers 



Mrs. Jarley and Little Nell from the 
Old Curiosity Shop 



Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwlg from the 
Christmas Carol 



Sidney Carton and Lucie Manette from the 
Tale of Two Cities 


A ball was recently given in London by the Dickens Fellowship, in which the dancers dressed 
as the different characters in Dickens’s novels. Some of them are shown in these pictures 


HISTORY BURIED 
IN DUST 

SORE THROATS AND 
BURIED TOWNS 

How the Winds of Centuries 
Covered Up Cities of the Bible 

THE ROMANTIC SPECK OF 
MATTER 

The foolish old saying that the heart 
docs not grieve over what the eye' does 
not see has been falsified in London. 

There has been an epidemic of sore 
throats owing to an unseen cause—- 
the invisible dust arising from the 
repair of many streets in the West End. 
The malady is called " tar throat,” 
but the irritating agency is the very 
fine grit flung, up by the traffic. 

So, to his great discomfort, the man 
in the street receives an object lesson 
on what is always happening somewhere 
in Ihe world. Dust kills, but it also 
fertilises ; it buries and obliterates, but 
it also creates. There is a dead and 
buried civilisation in mid-Asia, drowned 
in dust, if that term may be used. 

Vanished Empires 

Cities went out of existence, submerged 
simply by blown dust; trees dried and 
became apparently petrified, water¬ 
courses were buried, and the only things 
that survived were the camels. The 
so-called wild camels of mid-Asia arc 
the descendants of the animals that 
(led and flourished wlieu the cities of 
the plateau perished in the dust of 
deserts moving through the air. 

When Sir Henry Layard set out to 
seek Babylon and Nineveh and Nimrod 
he saw only grass-grown mounds, 
tenanted by Arabs in little black tents. 
The lost cities of the Bible were beneath 
those mounds. Fortress, temple, palace, 
and stately pleasure-dome all lay 20 feet 
deep in. the dust which the winds of 
centuries had carried. Those wild Arabs 
camped on what they thought was 
solid ground; they did not dream that 
the proudest cities of vanished empires 
lay under their feet. But dust, particle 
by particle, hid the truth of the home 
of Nimrod. 

What Dust Can Do 

But dust has done more wonderful 
things than to bury the homes of 
Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar. In China 
there have been storms of fine dust 
and sand for so long as to bestow a 
definite formation upon the land, a 
formation known as loess. This is 
pure dust which has been carried up 
to a height exceeding 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. where it lies 1500 
and 2000 lect thick, every grain of it 
wind-borne from afar. 

In course of time it has turned to a 
sort of clay, and in it arc found hosts of 
land shells, bones of animals that have 
died in it, and relics of vegetation after 
vegetation. It is so consolidated and 
firm that it is excavated in tiers to 
form chambers and dwellings for the 
homes of a teeming population of Chinese. 

So here in London dust gives us 
sore throats; in - Mesopotamia and 
Central Asia it buries ancient capitals ; 
in China it gives soil and subsistence 
to multitudes. There is a good deal of 
romance in a speck of dust. 


CHINA’S FIGHT AGAINST OPIUM 

Mr. Wellington Koo has assured the 
League of Nations that opium smoking 
has entirely ceased in China except in 
secret, and in one case the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment destroyed two million pounds’ 
worth of opium found in Shanghai 
belonging to foreign merchants. " 
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THE NEW SILVER 
MONEY 

WHY IT HAS BEEN ISSUED 

Coins of Soup and China 

STRANGE PETITION OF THE 
BLACK BEGGARS 

The war lias -completely upset the 
world’s ideas about money, and'oiirnew 
silver coinage is a striking example of the 
changes that have taken place. 

The old silver money which is now being 
withdrawn as fast as it gets to the banks 
was really made of silver with only a 
small proportion of baser metal, but the 
new coins cannot really be called silver 
at all. They are a mixture of silver and 
nickel, and the metal in them is worth 
only sevenpence-halfpcnny. 

This is far more than the old silver 
coins were worth in the days before'igiq. 
Then silver cost only two shillings "an 
ounce, and the metal in a shilling was 
worth fourpence-halfpenny. But with 
the war, and the shortage of precious 
metals, the cost of silver went up till it 
was more than seven shillings an ounce, 
and a shilling then became worth about 
one-and-fourpencd: 

The result was that' people were 
tempted to melt down the coinage and 
sell the metal as silver, a very serious 
offence punished heavily by the law. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Money 

Our silver and bronze coinage is called- 
token money, because it is supposed to 
be only a token of the sum it represents 
and not actually worth that amount. 
When, therefore, the metal so rises in 
price that .it is worth more than the face 
value of the coinage, the whole currency 
is' upset, people are tempted to become 
criminals, and the Mint loses money on 
every coin that it stamps out. That is 
why we have the new coins of nickel 
and silver mixed. 

Every country , is feeling the difficulty 
with’regard to silver. In France and 
Germany the shortage is very serious. 
On tramcars no change can be given, and 
people have either to walk or to pay in 
coins larger than the fare,' without 
receiving any change. In this way the 
conductors are reaping a rich harvest. 
To meet the need, all kinds of metals are 
used, and German bankers state that 
there are now in circulation— 

25,000,000 marks in copper coins 

64,500,000 marks in nickel coins 

46.400,000 marks in zinc coins 

22,000,000 marks in iron coins 

500,000 marks in aluminium coins. • 

But although these are supposed to be 
in circulation they are not actually so. 
Many have been melted down, and 
others are hoarded in the hope that some 
day their value will increase. The result 
is that coins have almost disappeared. 
Stamps have largely taken their place, 
but the gummed backs make them very 
insanitary as a medium of exchange. 

No Small Change for Charity 

Shops give change in tram and bus 
tickets, pins, and other small articles, 
and grocers are handing their customers 
soup-cubes, which are becoming quite a 
popular form of money., Germany has 
just issued coins made of china to meet 
the difficulty. ' ' 

In some countries the lack of small 
change has almost entirely cut off the 
incomes of beggars and those dependent 
upon chance charity. 

In Sierra Leone the other day a 
deputation of beggars actually waited 
upon the Governor of the colony to ask 
for his help and sympathy in this Con¬ 
nection. They explained that owing 
to the scarcity of small coins they were 
nearly starving, as alms could not now 
be obtained from passers-by. 

In many Colonial markets the native 
tiaders will not accept paper money, as 
they cannot understand how it can be 
of any value. 


THE DAWN AND 
THE BULBS 

How the Daylight Cuts 
the Gas Off 

NEW IDEA FOR BUOYS AT SEA 

A wonderfully ingenious piece ' of 
mechanism has been invented, for 
regulating the gas on light buoys at sea, 
so that in daytime the light shall be 
extinguished and the gas saved, 

It consists of two glass bulbs, not 
unlike those used for electric lights,' 
connected by a glass tube which is 
adjusted on a delicate /balance. These 
are half-filled with ether, the rest 
being vacuum. One bulb is painted 
black, and this, when the buoy is 
put in position, is placed nearest the 
East. During the night the black bulb 
is down, because it contains the greater 
quantity of ether. 

As- soon as - da\vn comes, however, 
the warmth of daylight slowly effects 
a change of temperature in the black 
bulb, with the result that the vacuum 


A Day Will Come 

"IV7HEN a cannon-ball will be cx- 
” hibited in public museums 
as an instrument of torture is now. 
The people will be amazed that 
such a thing'could ever have been. 

A day will come when those two 
immense groups, the United States 
of America and the United States 
of Europe, will be seen placed in 
the presence of each other, ex¬ 
tending the hand of fellowship 
across the ocean, exchanging their 
produce, their industries, their 
arts, their genius; clearing the 
earth, peopling the desert, im¬ 
proving creation under the eye of 
the Creator, and uniting for the 
good of all these two irresistible 
and infinitive [powers, the Fra¬ 
ternity of men and-the Power of 
God. Victor Hugo in 1849 


expands and the ether is forced through 
the tube to the next bulb. As the liquid 
passes, the unpainted bulb, becoming 
heavier, Sinks and operates a little valve- 
with which it is connected, and shuts 
off the gas. At nightfall the process 
is reversed, the black bulb gradually 
losing the heat of day and sinking, 
while the light comes on again. 

The eastern bulb is painted black 
because black retains heat longer than 
anything white and shiny. The whole 
instrument is covered with a strong 
glass shield, and, like the rest of the 
buoy, is storm-proof.. 

THE PERFECT PAPER 

We arc very grateful to the corre¬ 
spondent who calls our attention to 
the meeting at which a literary society 
at Banbridge, County Down, was discuss¬ 
ing newspapers. The Rev. P. Godding, 
having spoken of our friend Mr. W. T, 
Stead as‘a courageous journalist, arid of 
his attempt to produce an ideal daily 
paper, went on to speak of present-day 
papers. 

And then, after discussing the kind 
of news he liked .to see in papers, Mr. 
Godding quoted the C.N. as an example 
of “ a perfect paper.” 

We thank’hint and will try our best 
to make it so. 


EMPIRE OF 100,000 
VILLAGES 

AND HALF A MILLION 
WITH NO SCHOOL 

Wise Friends of the Children of 
India and What They Will Do 

HARD LIFE OF THE POOR 

Out of every hundred men in the 
villages, of India only eleven can read 
and write.; out of every hundred women 
only one ! . 

Things will become better, it is said, 
when the children of the present time 
leave school. 

Better, indeed, but only slowly. 
Remember there are 700,000 villages in 
India, and in scarcely one out of five is 
there a school at all. This must mean 
that of the little Indians who will soon be 
citizens of the British Empire only very 
few go to school, and of these a great 
number only stay a year or two, and soon 
forget what they have learned. 

More and Better Schools 

Most of the brave Indian soldiers who 
came over to Europe to fight in the Great 
War could not read or write home. 
That was why some of their own more 
fortunate countrymen spent days and 
nights in the camps writing letters for 
others. And far away in India, at night¬ 
fall, by the light of a dim lamp in the 
village some boy who had been to school 
would read the story of the’ war to the 
older folk. His father would be proud of 
him, and dream that some day he would 
perhaps become a Government clerk. 

But there are very few boys like that, 
and it is in the mind of wise people in the 
Government and in fhc missions to make 
more and better schools, so that the 
poor people of India may learn to make 
the most of their lives. 

T.hey need to be taught all kinds of 
knowledge—how to make the most of 
their crops and gardens, how to fight dirt 
and disease, and how to make their 
village healthy and cheerful. And all 
these and many other things they are to 
have if these wise friends of theirs have 
their way. 

They have told about it in a little book 
called ” Village Education in India,’’pub¬ 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

Happy Lives for All 

The new schools of India are to be 
libraries, public halls for meetings, 
concert rooms, and banks, as well as 
schools, for the villages are very small, 
and one building may serve for all these 
things. The children are mot only to 
have school lessons ; they are to learn 
music and songs, gardening, cooking, 
and a host of other things as well, while 
those who show special ability will go on 
to be trained, and perhaps come back 
teachers to their old homes. 

Life is hard in India for the poor ; they 
are not taught to make their land do its 
best, and when famine comes they are 
soon in danger of their lives. It is not 
only the knowledge of books that will 
be given, but many other useful arts and 
crafts which will enrich their store. 

It will be a slow business, but in years 
to come, if the wise people have their 
way, the villagers of India will live 
happier and fuller lives. 

Little Maid-of-AlI-Work 

If few boys are taught today fn these 
villages, still fewer are the girls in the 
schools. A girl in an Indian village draws 
the water from the well, pounds and 
winnows the rice, gathers firewood, cleans 
the house, and in every interval of 
freedom carries the baby, of whose care 
she is almost entirely ignorant. 

She is maid-of-all-work, and she is 
married very early, so that it is rather 
hard for her to attend school, and the 
hours of learning must be few. 

But if it is important for the boys, it 
is even more important that the girls 
should learn, not for their . own sakes, 
but for the sake of the children whose 
first teachers they will be.- 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

BRITISH HERO WHO BEAT 
NAPOLEON 

American Writer’s Sad Life 

FAMOUS POET WHO MISSED 
GREATNESS 


Jan. 16. Sir John Moore ktllel at Corunna . 1809 

17. Battle of Abu Klea ..1B85 

18. Henry VII marrieJ Elizabeth of York . . I486 

19. Edgar Allan Poe born at Boston.1809 

20. First English Parliament at Westminster. 12So 

21. Louis XVI beheaded in Paris .1793 

22. Lord Byron born in London 1783 


Sir John Moore 

ir John Moore was a notable British 
general, born in Glasgow, who.will 
be remembered for ever by the;verses 
on his burial, written by a young Irish 
student named Charles Wolfe: 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty 
light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

But he deserved fame by his life long 
before the stern battle-day at Corunna, 
in Northern Spain, when he fell in the 
hour of victory. 

Moore became an ensign at the age of 
15, fought in the American War, in 
Corsica,, in the West Indies, in Ireland, 
in Holland, and in Egypt, and was 
wounded five times before commanding 
the British Army in Spain. He disor¬ 
ganised Napoleon’s great invasion of 
Spain by cutting across his communica¬ 
tions and drawing off. a large army .in 
pursuit. Overtaken .at Corunna before 
he could embark his troops, he turned 
on the French and defeated them, but 
was mortally wounded in the battle. 

Napoleon said of him that he was “ a 
brave soldier, an excellent officer, and a 
talented man.” 

Edgar Allan Poe 

he life of Edgar Allan Poe, who wrote 
som? remarkable poems, notably 
" The' Bells ” and ” The Raven,” was a 
tragedy. 

The son of an American actor and 
actress, he was born poor, and lived in 
youth in expectation of a fortune from 
a man named Allan, who adopted him, 
but disappointed him of his hopes. 

Poe’s character was unsteady. He 
was quarrelsome and a slave to drink. 
Though he had strains of cleverness in 
him, amounting almost to genius, and 
at times could be industrious, he was 
baffled by his want of self-control. 

He will be remembered by- a few 
poems in which the expression of feeling 
by the sound of words is finely achieved. 
A few of his short stories also are weirdly 
impressive. But Edgar Allan Poe is 
one of the sad proofs that cleverness 
without- character can reach only a very 
narrow success. - 

Lord Byron 

T ord Byron would have been a great 
■*—' poet, and perhaps a great man, but 
for one weakness. He was always think¬ 
ing what other people were thinking of 
him, and the habit, formed in boyhood, 
made him sore and miserable. He was 
unhealthily sensitive. This threw him 
off his balance. What he did not have 
was solid sense, and he shows only- 
gleams qf fine poetry. 

It seemed toward the close of his 
short life,, for he died when he was 36, 
that he would find an object outside 
himself in fighting for the freedom of 
Greece, but he died somewhat suddenly; 
in that country. 

On the Continent he is thorght of as 
the next greatest English poet to 
Shakespeare, but he is far too self- 
centred to take that rank. 
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“SCRAP OF PAPER” 
CHANCELLOR 
Sudden End of a Meteoric 
Career 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollwcg, who 
was Imperial Chancellor when Germany 
made war on the world, has just died at 
his home near Berlin after a brief illness. 

It is to his credit that when Von 
Tirpitz and other friends of the Kaiser 
began their campaign of frightfulness 
he fought against such methods, and 
ultimately resigned office rather than 
go the whole way with them. 

But he had the common German weak¬ 
ness of throwing principle to the winds 
when advantage was apparently to be 
gained, and will ever be remembered 
as the coiner of that famous phrase— 
" a scrap of paper.” It was in this 
contemptuous way that he spoke of 
the treaty which guaranteed the neu¬ 
trality of Belgium, and which Germany 
broke without compunction when she 
thought it was to her advantage, al¬ 
though, with the other Powers, she had 
solemnly signed the treaty. 

The ex-Chancellor will therefore 
always appear in history as one of those 
largely responsible for the terrible war 
which laid his country in the dust. 

He was not a great or very clever 
man, but, having been to school with 
the Kaiser was raised to high office by 
royal and imperial favour. It was a 
gloomy ending to a meteoric career. 

HEAVIEST DAY’S RAIN 
More Boys Than Girls 

A correspondent questions a state¬ 
ment in the C.N. that 7 inches in one 
day, recorded in the West of Scotland, 
is the largest rainfall noted in the British 
Islands. He says that 9 inches was 
measured at Bruton, Somerset, four 
years ago last September. 

Several readers correct a statement 
that in past years more girls were born 
than boys. More boys are always born 
than giris, but so many are not reared. 


THE NOBLE RULE OF SEA- 
CAPTAINS 

A Dane Dies to Keep it Up 

Captain Horberg, a Newfoundland 
Dane, aged 75, has kept the splendid 
rule of the sea that a captain must 
never desert his ship while a chance of 
saving it remains. 

Bound from Newfoundland to Malaga 
with a cargo 1 of cod, his vessel, the 
Ludwig, dragged her anchors in a heavy 
gale off Malaga breakwater. When she 
was within a few yards of striking the 
breakwater, the crew begged their 
sturdy old captain to put off with 
them in the ship’s boat, but he preferred 
to stay aboard and take all risks. 

A few minutes later the ship struck, 
and sank with the faithful captain. 

The crew were saved and brought 
to England, where they admiringly told 
the story of their skipper’s fine fidelity. 

DOGS AND THE CLOCK 
How Do They Know? 

A London business man writes of his dog: 

For some years I had a Labrador dog 
which certainly knew the time. Every 
evening exactly at six he would rush to 
the dining-room window to look out for 
me, and wait till I came. 

He also knew Sundays, and never 
showed any desire to follow us when we 
left for church, though on weekdays we 
could not elude him. 

A small Welsh boy writes : 

Living opposite our house is a nice, 
big dog, called Rex. At one o’clock 
every day, except Sundays, he comes to 
our house for his dinner. On Sunday 
he comes at half-past one. 

THE TAME ROBIN 

A Scottish lassie writes about ber pet robin: 

My tame robin lives in a wood close 
to our house. I started feeding him last 
winter. He became fairly tame then, 
but this year he eats from my hand. If 
I put a crumb between my lips he takes 
it, aad he even allows me to stroke him. 


THE BURSTING TYRE 

Dog That Remembered the 
Air Raids 

That dogs have memories, and retain 
vivid impressions of incidents that 
happened long ago, was strikingly 
illustrated in London recently. 

During the war, Gipsy, a little fox- 
terrier belonging to a'French lady living 
in Warwick Avenue, became well ac¬ 
quainted with air raids, and, when the 
maroons signalled that the German 
airmen were near, she would take shelter, 
with her master and mistress, in an 
adjacent Tube station. 

Playing outside her mistress’s house 
the other day, she mistook the report 
of a bursting motor-tyre for an air raid 
warning, and made promptly for_her old 
shelter. She was seen to disappear into 
the tunnel, and pass by several inter¬ 
vening stations, but all trace was then lost. 

Meanwhile, her master, who con¬ 
tracted a chill in searching for her, and 
her mistress, are inconsolable. 

GROWING LEAGUE 
The Six New Nations 

At the first meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, six 
States were admitted into the League. 

The new League nations are Austria, 
received in a very friendly spirit; Bul¬ 
garia, felt to have been led astray by 
her designing sovereign rather than by 
wrong sympathies ; Finland, a most 
interesting country, with a distinct 
character of its own ; and Albania, 
Luxembourg, and Costa Rica, small 
States proud of their independence. 

Half a dozen applications were re¬ 
served for future consideration, because 
their stability was not yet certain. 


NEW LINK IN THE CHAIN 
OF HISTORY 

A Speaker’s Chair for Canada 

One of the most honourable offices 
in the world is that of Speaker of the 
ancient British Parliament. 

The Speaker is the chairman of the 
House of Commons. His chief pride is 
that he is fair and independent. He 
favours nobody while he sits in his 
chair of office, but treats all parties 
and persons alike. He serves the House 
alone, and kings have tried in vain to 
be his master. 

The cry of “ Chair ! Chair ! ” causes 
every member of Parliament to obey 
his decisions, for his chair is a throne 
of justice. 

The British Empire Parliamentary 
Association, which exists to bring the 
British Parliament and the Parliaments 
of the Colonies into a close circle of 
friendship, has had a very wise thought 
that has turned into a very wise deed; 
it has caused a chair to be made 
exactly like the Speaker’s chair, and 
it is expected that the Speaker will 
go to Canada, and present the chair 
to the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa. 

The chair has been made at Exeter, 
by a firm founded by a Sheffield artist, 
Mr. Harry Hems. The canopy that 
projects over it is made out of beams 
from the roof of Westminster Hall. 

Canada, young, vast, vigorous, a 
land with a great future, is thus linked 
in honourable memory with the ancient 
Motherland of England, where liberty 
and popular government had its first 
glorious growth. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Guerrero.Ger-ray-ro 

Rigel.Ri-gel 

Sierra Leone . See-er-rah Lee-o-nay 
Yturbide . . . Ee-toor-bee-thay 
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Allah 

A well-known man has uttered 
a word of warning lest a 
play produced in London should 
offend Mohammedans. 

He reminds the British people 
that Mecca means more to the 
Mohammedans than Jerusalem 
means to Christians, and that 
Allah is not the name of a heathen 
deity, but the word for God. 

“ God is a great word,” said an 
old thinker, and in his reverence 
for the name of God the Moham¬ 
medan is nearer to the secret of 
life than we who use that great 
name so carelessly that we miss 
its tremendous truth. Our loss in 
this respect cannot be measured . 

Pasteur used to say that the 
very thohght of Infinity was suffi¬ 
cient to bring the greatest in¬ 
tellect in the world to the dust. 
He said that so long as the thought 
of Infinity existed temples would 
be built to God, and that on the 
pavements of those temples men 
would be found kneeling, pros¬ 
trated, “ annihilated by the 
thought of Infinity.” 

A Mohammedan has this same 
feeling. He will rescue a piece of 
paper from the mud lest it should 
bear the name of God, and he 
cannot conceive how Europeans 
can make use of a newspaper 
lightly, seeing that the name 
of God may appear in its columns. 
This may seem to us an ex¬ 
aggerated reverence, but it is 
fitter that we should be too 
reverent than too irreverent. 

We pay for irreverence with 
loss of wonder, which means loss 
of enthusiasm for life. Crowded 
together in our artificial cities, 
and surrounded on all hands by 
the works of man, we tend more 
and more to forget the might, 
majesty, and power of the uni¬ 
verse in which we.dwell. Many 
of' the jests made in plays and 
comic songs, many of the ejacu¬ 
lations we use freely every day, 
are irreverences, and irreverence 
is another word for ignorance. 

T\ T o one with a spark of imagin¬ 
ation or a grain of scientific know¬ 
ledge could express himself in¬ 
solently in the face of the wonder 
and mystery of Life. The 
naturalist can explain many 
things which were dark to Moses 
and Mohammed, but the true 
naturalist is always humble in 
the presence of Life. He feels 
that the meanest insect sums up 
in its tiny body the supreme 
mystery of existence, and that 
the universe is an enchanted 
palace of wonder, beauty, and 
power, the full understanding, of 
which may be heaven. 

We are stupid when we are ir¬ 
reverent, and the Mohammedans 
may well be astonished by some 
of our ways and manners. It 
would be no. worse for us, but 
infinitely better, if we could 
think as reverently of God as the 
Mohammedan thinks of Allah, 



The Editor’s Table 

© © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


W_ Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



So It Goes On 

’"["’he bitter people who are called 
cynics are always denying that 
human nature is really the same 
everywhere, at bottom. They say a 
few in a few countries have it fairly 
well, but the rest have it in forms that 
are mostly bad. 

But how do these unhappy judges 
of mankind account for a scene that 
occurred at the League of Nations 
meeting at Geneva ? An appeal was 
made there by Poland for money with 
which to check the typhus scourge 
creeping over that much-tried nation. 

Poland is not particularly popular 
just now because she has been giving 
trouble which many, think was un¬ 
necessary. Yet note the rally of the 
outlying parts of the world (as we 
might say) to the call of humanity.' 

“ Zoda-ed-Dowlah, Persia, began 
with £2000 sterling. M. Zolitis, 
Greece, followed with £10,000. Mr. 
Wellington Ivoo said China was very 
poor-and. very far away, but all men 
arc brothers, and China would give 
£2000. Sefior Pilacios announced that 
Spain would pay £40,000 at. once. 
And so it went on.” ' L 

And so it will go on if only all parts 
of the world will take the trouble 
needed to understand each other, and 
realise the true oneness of us all. 

How it Seems to an Arab 
"pHE picturesque figure of EmirFeisul 
has been seen once more in 
London, and Mr. Balfour must have 
been- thinking of the day when he 
asked the Emir what he thought of 
the British Government. This is what 
the Emir said : * 

It reminds me of a caravan in the desert. 
You see an impressive string of dromedaries 
in the distance, trekking single file across 
the shifting sands. When you first over¬ 
take them you observe that the last camel 
is tied to the tail of the next in the line. 
When you reach the head of the column you 
find a little donkey leading the whole string. 

It is very quaint, and it is always 
interesting to see ourselves as others 
see us. Strange things have happened, 
and stranger things may come, but we 
may hope never quite to deserve this 
Arab picture of a great nation led by a 
little donkey.- 

© 

Pity the Prime Minister! 

T t is said that there are 500 deputa¬ 
tions waiting to see the Prime 
Minister on almost every subject 
under the sun. 

It is a great pity that they should 
be waiting. In the old days it was 
easy for deputations to go to the 
proper department, transact their 
business effectively, and go back to 
their work, and it will be an unhappy 
day for the Prime Minister, and for the 
country too, if the feeling grows that 
the Prime Minister must do everything. 

It is time the work of governing 
the country was arranged with a 
head for each department actually 
responsible and capable. 


Parliament and Our Money 

pvERY question asked in Parliament 
is said to cost a guinea. One of 
them the other day asked whether a 
War Office motor-car was stopped at 
a toy shop to pick up a parcel. 

We wonder what would happen to 
the money if Parliament had not all 
these ways of getting rid of it. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

" T am Gideon,” declared D’Annunzio, 
-*■ the wild ' creature of Fiume. 
We are glad to know; we thought 
he was just giddy. 

0 

Curtain raisers are coming into vogue 
again. It is time the stage gave 
us something uplifting. 

0 

The wheat grower is glad that cotton is 
■ ■ coming down, and the cotton grower 
is glad that wheat is. coming down. 

0 

The New Year, we are told, will be a 
“ dancing ” year. There’s a long 
bill owing, and we 
shall all have to be 
footing it. 

0 . 

Things seem rather 
slippery in Greece. 

0 

At this rate thewaste 
of the Peace will 
be catching up the 
cost of the War. 

.0 

The bitter end : the 
last day of the 
holidays. 


0 


mud- 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If shortbread is 
for little loafers 


Landmarks: 
stains. 

0 

M. C ambon thinks 
there are no 
people so unlike each 
other as the British and French. And 
in their photographs they don't even 
look like themselves. 

. 0 

yyE read that Turkey is seeking a new 
alliance. What was wrong with the 
old alliance with Christmas pudding ? 
©. 

Are We to be Ignorant? 

, J'he Government is going to save 
something at last; it is econo¬ 
mising on the Education Act. 

We believe in economy, but only 
ignorance begins economy with edu¬ 
cation—the only thing that pays the 
taxes of this country, the only thing 
that makes good business, the only 
thing that founds great industries, the 
only thing with which we can win 
back our lost prosperity. 

If we are to grow up an ignorant, 
third-rate race, keeping low down in 
the world, let us drop our education ; 
let us cut it down. But. if we are to 
be of Shakespeare’s race we must 
educate and educate and educate, and 
be ashamed of cutting down while 
ignorance is breeding hate and war in 
every street in Europe. 

Of course, at the same time, all 
money spent on education should 
be spent with the greatest care to 
avoid waste. 


A King’s Story 

Strange Tale of a Bad Temper 

np HE King of Italy has lately told 
one of the queerest stories about 
the war that anybody could imagine. 

A priest in the Austrian army, who 
felt that his work as chaplain was not 
properly recognised by his commander, 
decided to desert. First he took a 
number of parts from the guns of 
the battery, then slipped down to a 
boat at the river’s edge, and then 
pulled across to the Italian lines on 
the other side. 

Arrived without accident the de¬ 
serter hurried to the nearest Italian 
battery, asked to see the commander, 
explained to him that he had quar¬ 
relled with his commander on the 
other side of the river, and begged 
him with an almost frenzied passion 
to fire at that Austrian’s house. 

He was asked to indicate the house. 
He did so, and in a few minutes it was 
blown to pieces. At this the priest 
jumped with joy and clapped his 
hands again and again. He was 
absolutely overcome by delight. His 
bad temper was gone. 

This amazing story, which is told 
on. the King of Italy’s authority, 
startles us by the light it throws on 
the human mind. 

- How can we explain the conduct of 
a man who, having spent all his life 
in teaching the Christian religion, 
suddenly turns traitor, becomes con¬ 
sumed with a very rage of jealousy, 
and does not hesitate to assist in a 
crime which is little different from 
actual murder ? 

Like most interesting stories it is 
incomplete ; it finishes where its real 
interest begins. We want to know 
what that priest now thinks of his 
action, particularly when he goes into 
the pulpit with a sermon bn love, or 
mercy, or judgment on sin. 

But if there is no end there is a 
moral to this story ; it is wise for the 
best of us to keep a good guard on 
our tempers. 

A Prayer for the Way I Go 

T et me but live my life from year 
to year 

With forward face and unreluctant 
soul; 

Not hurrying to, nor turning from; 
the goal; 

Not mourning for the things that 
disappear 

I11 the dim past, nor holding back in 
fear 

From what the future veils; but 
with a whole 

And happy heart that pays its toll • 
To Youth and Age, and travels, on 
with cheer. 

Co let the way wind up the hill or 
down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 

Still, seeking what I sought when 
but a boy, 

New friendship, high adventure, and 
a crown, 

My heart will keep the courage of the 
quest, 

And hope the road’s last turn will be 
the best. Henry Van Dyke" 
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MEXICAN MYSTERY 

TALE OF DIAMOND MINES 

The Patriot who went from 
England to be Shot 

AND THE SOLDIER WHO 
BECAME AN EMPEROR 

It is reported from Mexico that a 
geologist has re-discovered rich diamond 
mines that had been lost for a century. 

The news is cabled from the State of 
Guerrero, a name bestowed on this terri¬ 
tory in honour of General Guerrero, one 
of the foremost martyrs of Mexico. It is 
said that he discovered the diamond 
mines, but that the secret of their where¬ 
abouts died with him. 

Now, here we have the elements of a 
romantic tragedy resembling those played 
out in the days of the Spanish conquer¬ 
ors who followed Columbus to America. 
There was Augustin de Yturbide, a com¬ 
mon soldier of Mexican parentage, who 
rose to be emperor; there was Guerrero, a 
surname which in Spanish is the common 
noun for warrior, a soldier who'rose to ( 
be president, to give his name to a'State 
teeming with mineral wealth: -Both 
men perished like felons, though Ytur¬ 
bide is called the liberator of Mexico, 
and Guerrero the Martyr. 

Foes Become Friends 

Yturbide and Guerrero came to the 
front on different sides exactly a cen¬ 
tury ago, when Mexico was bracing her 
strength, after 300 years, to gain her in¬ 
dependence from Spain. Guerrero led, 
an army of 3000 men, prepared, like him¬ 
self, to die for Mexican emancipation ; 
Yturbide, who had risen from the ranks 
to be a colonel, was sent by the Spanish 
Viceroy of Mexico to oppose Guerrero. 
It was in December, 1820, that the two 
forces met, and after various encounters 
the rival generals met, found they were 
at one in desiring the freedom of Mexico, 
and joined forces to win independence. 

Guerrero, who had no personal am¬ 
bition, handed over his army and com¬ 
mand to Yturbide, and the two forces 
won practically all Mexico to their views. 
On September 28, 1821, Yturbide was 
made President, the first independent 
. Mexican parliament met five months 
later, and in 1822 Yturbide was pro¬ 
claimed Emperor as Augustin I .of Mexico. 

Sad End of the Liberator 

Before the end of the year there was 
a rising against him. Among other 
things his, taxation was too heavy for 
toleration. Now, if Guerrero had had 
the wealth of diamond mines to lay at 
his friend’s disposal, Yturbide surely 
would not have had to impose such heavy 
imposts. In December, 1822, Yturbide 
was a fugitive in England, but he re¬ 
turned in 1824 to warn Mexico of foreign 
intentions against her. 

He was seized without warning upon 
landing, and shot like a dog. “ Mexico’s 
Liberator" the inscription upon his 
birthplace runs today. 

There may have been guile, ambition, 
and self-seeking in Augustin, but there 
was none in Guerrero. He was an unsel¬ 
fish patriot, the one shining figure in the 
turmoil and bloodshed and greed for 
power among all the men of that time, 

Land of Secrets 

Two statues in his honour adorn the 
streets of Mexico City, and his fame and 
ill-fortune are among the traditions of 
the land. But did he find the diamond 
mines ? He always moved with com¬ 
panies of armed men, and some of these 
would have known the secret. 

But Mexico is a land of secrets of 
ancient mines and buried treasure, and 
has been an unending theme of romance 
and tragedy from the miraculous con¬ 
quest of the country by Cortez and his 
handful down to our own day. And 
now a geologist sets us all dreaming and 
wondering afresh upon a story that 
cannot be read without pain and pity.. 


Too Good to be True after All 


'J'hE marvellous power within an atom 
has not been harnessed after all; the 
story from the Continent to which we 
referred last week is too good to bo 
true, as we suggested it might be. 

What we mentioned in our last 
number was the rumour current on the 
Continent that a German engineer had 
succeeded in harnessing the atom and 
using the reserve of power it contains, 
an achievement that would be the 
greatest in the history of science. 

So great would it be that we expressed 
strong doubt as to the truth of the 
reports that were being circulated, and. 


before going farther, sent a special cor¬ 
respondent to Berlin to investigate. 

The result of his inquiries has been 
that the report is discredited; and, in¬ 
deed, the supposed scientific discovery 
is exposed as very much like a hoax on 
a committee of German scientists. 

It was the inquiries made on behalf 
of the C.N. that led to the public 
revelation of the hoax, and we are glad 
to have been the means of calling 
attention to claims that were derogatory 
to true science, which is based solely on 
the love of truth and has no use for 
mere sensation. 


IN BED ABOVE THE CLOUDS 



The giant aeroplane with its propellers revolving too rapidly for the camera to show them 


Inside the aeroplane’s bathroom 


Two of the sleeping berths 


This new giant aeroplane for passenger and goods service between New York and Chicago is 
fitted with a shower bath, washing basin, and sleeping berths. By it people will be able to 
travel as comfortably as in a modern ship or train 


THE CHIEF SCOUT SEES THE FUNNY SIDE 


qo many people take tilings too 
seriously. They are always looking, 
like a greedy boy at dinner, to see what 
other people have got, and thinking 
themselves wronged because they are 
not so' well off. 

They forget that life is only a tem¬ 
porary affair after all. It will soon be 
over, and what does it matter if one has 
had a ,little more than another so long 
as we have all enjoyed it ? 

There is lots of fun in life for every¬ 
body who makes up Ms mind to be 
happy. If you can see the funny side 
every time you will get along all right; 
and there is generally a funny side to 
see even in the very worst times. 

People who can’t see the funny side, 
or who have not got a sense of humour, 
make themselves miserable and grumpy, 
grouse at everything, and will probably 
go on doing so until they are dead; 


and then they will abuse the undertaker 
for making the coffin too long! 

Good humour is as catching as 
measles. I once made a man an officer 
in my force simply because he was jolly 
and full of good humour. He knew 
nothing about soldiering, but that did 
not matter, to me—he was so valuable 
as a general cheerer-up. You could 
hear his laugh all over the camp, and 
when the men heard it they all felt like 
laughing, too, so that we were a jolly, 
cheery crew; seeing the fun of the thing 
even when there was precious little fun, 
from an ordinary outsider’s point of 
view, in the mud and slush, the danger 
and disease. But we managed to find it. 
and to smile. ■ 

“ Be good and you will be happy” 
is a motto ; and I would add to if “ Be 
good-humoured and you will be happier 
still.” Robert Baden-Powell 


THE KNOCK AT THE 
PACIFIC DOOR 

JAPAN ASKS TO COME IN 

Eastern Nation and Its Place 
Among the Peoples 

COOPED IN A SMALL ISLAND 

If you listen intently among all the 
clamour of the age you will hear a voice 
from the Fhr East making a respectful 
but dignified request. You will hear a 
steady tapping on the door of our 
Western civilisation. Itis the Japanese, 
who ask that they shall not be treated as 
inferiors because they are not white. 
“ Letusin,” they say ; “ admit that we 
are among the civilised nations, or- 

At the Peace Conference their repre¬ 
sentatives asked for a declaration that 
no bars should be raised against Japanese 
which were not put up against other 
peoples. They thought that after their 
help, and that of China too, had been 
welcomed by the Allies, after they had 
been told that they were fighting for the 
equal rights of all men, they would not 
ask in vain for an admission of equality. 
But they did ask in vain. They went 
away unsatisfied and resentful. 

Colour Bars 

And now there appear in Canadian' 
and American newspapers articles which 
accuse the Japanese Government of 
planning to force settlers from Japan 
upon the Pacific coast; in Australia, too, 
there is uneasiness lest an attempt 
of the kind should be made there. 

In California a new law has just been 
passed which is unsympathetic to the 
Japanese, who are increasing in num¬ 
bers there. 

If you seek for direct evidence of such 
an intention you find none. The Japan¬ 
ese Government denies it. All that can 
be said is that Japanese are travelling 
about, and may be looking for likely 
places. Only one thing is certain : if this 
kind of suspicion and fear are allowed 
to smoulder they will certainly blaze up 
into war, as they always do. 

Eastern and Western 

What are we to do about these bars of 
colour, which are capable of causing so 
much trouble in the world ? ' Are they 
really obstacles to friendly intercourse, 
or are they very much exaggerated ? 
Would there not be less racial antipathy 
if we were taught that colour is only skin 
deep, and that when white people look 
down upon those who are not white they 
show ignorant and foolish conceit ? 

The Indians were, many of them, 
civilised people when our ancestors were 
dressing in skins and eating nuts. The 
Chinese have thousands of years of 
mind-cultivation behind them. 

Certainly there are differences between 
Eastern and Western peoples. We, for 
example, believe happiness lies in being 
active and increasing the comforts and 
conveniences of life; while the Eastern 
ideal is contemplation, taking little heed 
of the body’s ease, developing the in¬ 
tellect and .imagination. But to suppose 
that Eastern people are entirely different 
from us is unintelligent, and to apply that 
supposition to the Japanese is wounding 
to their self-respect. 

A Way Out of Trouble 

If we are determined to root up the 
evil weeds of prejudice and contempt 
and vainglory, which have entangled 
nations in wars without number and 
never done them a pennyworth of good, 
we must look into such matters more 
sensibly. We must admit, in this case, 
that too many Japanese are cooped up 
in their small southern island. They 
are a marvellously increasing people, 
and they need outlets for emigration. 

We should take counsel with their 
Government, and allot some territory to 
be colonised. If we do not they will 
some day fight for more room. They 
will stop knocking at the door gently ; 
they will try and break it down. 
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THE COMMANDER 
REMEMBERS HIS MEN 

LORD HAIG AND HIS 
CRUSADE 

Giving His Strength for Those 
Who Fought with Him in France 

WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
FOR THEM ? 

Is anything in onr land so sad as this— 
that the Commander-in-Chief of our 
Armies, whose prowess thrilled the world 
in war, should now be wearing himself 
out, travelling up and down the land, 
pleading with us all to remember and be 
just to the men who won the war ? 

Whoever may forget the men of all 
ranks who shielded with their bodies 
the land we love, in the hour of her 
greatest need, and made the continuance 
of liberty on the earth possible, Field- 
Marshal Haig has never forgotten them 
for a moment. 

He has laboured without ceasing to 
persuade the country to pay the debt 
we owe our disbanded soldiers, and it is 
clear that he will go on rousing the nation 
to a sense of its duty as long as a rem¬ 
nant of his brave army is left unemployed 
and impoverished. In time of peace 
Lord Haig is putting, the crowning stone 
on his achievements in war. 

He is giving his own strength as a 
memorial to the men who died under 
him, and those who came back with him. 

Promise that Must be Kept 

In fairness it must be said that in no 
previous war has the country recognised 
its duty to its defenders as fully as in 
the last great war ; but in no other war 
was the danger as deadly or the call to 
duty as wide. Practically the whole 
capable manhood of the country was 
engaged, and the honour of all was 
pledged to stand faithfully by the men 
who stood the risks of war, accepting 
loyally their family responsibilities if 
they fell, and promising them lasting 
care if they should be disabled or in need. 

Those engagements cannot be broken 
without national shame and disgrace ; 
and in a very large degree the country’s 
promises have been kept. The families 
of fallen heroes have been cared for ; 
the maimed and suffering have been 
tended ; many whose careers were broken 
by long years of war have been trained 
for fresh work ; five million men have 
been taken back into industry; and in 
doing this work the nation has taken on 
itself a heavy load of debt. It could not 
wish to do otherwise. 

Battle of the Unplaced 

But that is not all. It should be 
held as a sacred duty—nay, as a welcome 
privilege—to continue the task of re¬ 
placing our brave soldiers in suitable 
positions in the civil life of peaceful days, 
till not one who is willing to work is left 
unemployed, and until not one who is 
unable to work is left suffering priva¬ 
tion. Nothing short of the complete ful¬ 
filment of the nation's obligations can 
save it from a sense of failure and shame. 

Even now there are 250,000 men from 
the army who are still unsettled. For 
every twenty men who are taken back 
at work there is one who is looking for 
a place in the ranks of the workers, and 
failing, to find it, and so is feeling himself 
neglected after the dangers he endured. 

It is the battle of this unplaced 
twentieth of his great army of com¬ 
rades that Lord Haig is fighting so 
earnestly and untiringly. What he feels 
every patriotic man and woman in Great 
Britain should feel. His duty is equally 
their duty. And yet it is to be feared 
there are some so lost to all sense of 
gratitude that they view with jealousy 
the return of the country’s heroes to 
the ranks of industry and independence. 

The fair fame of our land is staked 
upon the just treatment of this unhappy 
remnant of her brave sons. 


RECORDING THE 
EARTHQUAKES 

STORY OF THE TELL-TALE 
BASIN OF TREACLE 

All the World in Motion 

HOW EARTH’S TREMORS 
ARE WRITTEN DOWN 

In various parts of the world during 
the past week or two earthquakes have 
occurred, and towns and railages have 
been wrecked or damaged in places as 
distant from one another as Albania 
and Argentina, and Greece and China. ' 

In all these cases the earthquakes 
have been recorded in England on the 
seismographs at the actual time of 
occurrence, ■ and long before the news 
came through by cable. 

Seismology, or the study of earth¬ 
quakes, is not a new science, as many 
people suppose, although, like so many 
other studies, it has been put on a 
thoroughly scientific basis during the 
past quarter of a century. 

The First Seismoscope 

The instruments that record earth¬ 
quakes are variously called seismoscopes, 
seismographs, and seismometers, and 
though at first these names were used 
indiscriminately, they have now come 
to have specific meanings. Seismoscope 
is generally used for any instrument 
that merely records that an earthquake 
has taken place ; a seismograph is an 
instrument that gives a diagrammatic 
record of the earth tremors ; and seis¬ 
mometer is used for an apparatus so 
delicate that from the indications it 
records‘the actual motion of the ground 
may be worked out. 

The very first seismoscope was made 
by the Chinese as long ago as 156 a.d., 
just about the time that the Romans 
were invading Scotland and building a 
rampart from the Clyde to the Forth. 
It consisted of a copper sphere about 
25 feet round, with a long pillar at 
the top which gave the apparatus the 
appearance of a huge bottle. 

Clever Chinese Instrument 

The pillar was suspended so that it 
could swing in any one of eight directions 
when the earth trembled, and at each 
of the spots on the sphere that the pillar 
would touch was a dragon’s head with 
a ball placed loosely in the open mouth 
which was knocked out by the swinging 
pillar. According to which ball, or balls, 
fell the direction of the earthquake 
shocks could be told. 

The earliest British seismograph con¬ 
sisted of a basin of treacle. With the 
shaking of the earth the treacle was dis¬ 
placed, and left' a “ graph ” on the side 
of the basin, the position of which gave 
some idea of the direction of the shock. 

Much more elaborate are the instru¬ 
ments used today, the principle of which 
was invented by Professor John Milne. 

Magnifying the Shock 

The idea is that by a clever arrange¬ 
ment of weights and spiral springs, which 
balance or counteract one another, one 
part of the instrument, usually that 
holding the pens or recording points, 
remains still' during an earth tremor, 
while the other part, containing generally 
a smoked glass plate or cylinder, or 
smoked sheets of paper, vibrates with 
the earth motion, and so a line corre¬ 
sponding to the shock is recorded. 

These seismometers and seismographs 
all record horizontal motions, no satis¬ 
factory apparatus having yet been in¬ 
vented for recording vertical movements. 

In the most complicated instruments 
the horizontal motion of the ground in 
relation to the stationary part of the 
' apparatus is magnified 120 times, so that 
the record is very clear. There are two 
sets of multiplying levers, one set record¬ 
ing the north and south movements, 
and the other marking ..the east and 
west motion. Every year almost the. 
seismometers are made more ■ sensitive. 


THE LITTLE BOAT 
BUILDER 

James Walls and His 
Hobby 

WANDERINGS OF A FAMOUS SHIP 

A correspondent sends us this interest¬ 
ing note about James Walls, the story of 
whose little toy boat which came to light 
after 47 years has been told in the C.N. 

We have all read about Holland, the 
land of dykes and canals. Grange¬ 
mouth, in Stirlingshire, has something 
of the appearance of a Dutch town. 
Dutch sailors frequenting the port have 
remarked that it is like a bit of home 
to them. There is water everywhere. 

On an outside stone stairway in 
Canal Street, about half a century ago, 
James Walls used to sit whittling away 
at a large block of wood, making a model 
ship destined to be famous. 

At that time he was serving his 
apprenticeship in the shipbuilding yard 
close at hand, and made a hobby of 
miniature boat-building in his spare 
time. Perhaps he had inspired other 
men and boys in Canal Street. 

Boat in a Bottle 

At any rate, it is known that a num¬ 
ber of them were expert makers of 
model ships, and examples of their work 
may still be seen in the shape of narrow¬ 
necked bottles containing full-rigged 
ships. James and his rivals were wont 
to sail their craft on the canal to prove 
their seaworthiness, and when com¬ 
pleted many an exciting race took 
place. We would like to think that 
James’s boat often came in first. 

As time went on our friend became a 
preventive officer' in. the Customs. 
Then he went rummaging in cabins of 
big ships arriving at the docks, not for 
secret letters, but for contraband goods, 
and doubtless he came upon many 
strange and incriminating articles. It 
must have been at this time, when he had 
grown to man’s estate, that he gave away 
his cherished model. One who knew 
him well says he was always a bit 
eccentric, and it was quite in keeping 
with his character that he should hide 
the letter with its interesting message. 

No trace can be found of the friend to 
whom he gave the boat. This is a 
matter for regret, as it would be inter¬ 
esting to know its wanderings, 

Mr. Walls died in Grangemouth some 
years ago. 


SHARPENING BLUNT 
POINTS 

And Saving Millions of Needles 
a Year 

One of the latest inventions is a 
machine that sharpens and repoints old 
blunt needles. It is an American device, 
and is expected to reduce the needle bills 
of large factories where sewing-machines 
are used by one-third of the workers. 

In some of these factories millions of 
needles are used every year, and when 
these become blunt they are thrown 
away.. This new apparatus, which is 
quite simple in its working, will enable 
these blunt needles to be repointed at 
least once, so that every needle can be 
used twice. It is possible that in some 
cases a needle will be used three times. 

Not only will there be a saving 
directly through fewer needles being 
required, but it is expected that the 
power for driving the sewing-machines 
will be economised, for blunt needles 
mean a greater strain on the machinery, 
and now it will be possible to keep the 
needles sharp. 

AMERICA’S WATER POWER 

The potential water power of the 
United States has been put at 60,000,000 
horse-power, but as yet only 10,000,000 
horse-power of this is developed. If the 
other 50,000,000 could be used, it would 
represent an annual saving of 275,000,000 
tons of coal. 


ASLEEP ON A CHINESE 
HILLTOP 

BRAVE ENGLISHMAN AND 
HIS WORK 

How He Gave the Miao Folk a 
Language and a Bible 

AND HOW THE PEOPLE 
LOVED HIM 

Miao sounds like the noise made by 
cats ; but it is really, the name of an 
interesting tribe who live chiefly on the 
hills in South-West China. 

They are not Chinese, and were in the 
land before the Chinese came ; but they 
came under the control of their more 
powerful neighbours ; and now they 
own no territory, and are shy and timid, 
living in out-of-the-way places. Their 
occupations are hunting and agriculture. 

The reason why we know something 
about them can easily be given. ' They 
had a great English friend, whose name 
was Sam Pollard. He took their part, 
and gave his life to the task of. teaching 
them about God and human life. The 
story of this brave, man has been written 
lately by his friend Mr. Grist. ■ 

Great Work Finished 

He died in 1915, after he had given 
more than ten years of his life to his 
new friends. They said : “ He is ours, 
let us bury him ; we will arrange for 
coffin, bearers, grave, and tombstone, 
for we loved him more than our fathers, 
and he was ever kind to us." Away to 
the hilltop they marched, through the 
maize fields, 1200 of them", 400 being 
scholars from the school he had founded. 
One of the oldest men in the tribe said a 
few words by the graveside ; and there, 
among the sapling oaks, surrounded by 
Miao graves, this brave Englishman lies.' 

One thing he was able to finish before 
he died. Every boy and girl will re¬ 
member the story of the Venerable Bede, 
who struggled, as he was dying, to finish 
his English translation of St. John’s 
Gospel, and when the last sentence was 
written sang" Glory to God" and died. ’ 

Inventing a Written Language 

Even so, Sam Pollard deeply longed to 
finish his translation of the New Testa-' 
ment into the language of the Miao, and 
around him, as around Bede, the native 
teachers sat, counting the chapters and 
then the verses yet to be dictated. And 
he finished it, as he had longed to do. 

Sam Pollard had had to invent writ¬ 
ten characters, as the Miao had none. 
He made certain signs for each sound, and 
the Miao boys and girls are saved from the 
spelling difficulties which worry us. 

But when he had made the letters he 
had not finished his difficulties. He had 
to fit the beautiful stories and parables 
into the life of the Miao. There is a 
parable about a treasure hidden in a 
field. Now, these simple folk do not 
know what it is to find a treasure like 
that, but they are great hunters of the 
musk deer. If a Miao were out and saw 
a musk deer anywhere he would leave 
all and go off to capture it. And this 
was exactly what the parable meant; and 
so the musk deer went into the parable. 

Little Man Who Brought Healing 

When the translator reached the 
familiar words “ Thy kingdom come,” 
he had another difficulty. The Miao 
never remembered a kingdom. They 
had never had a king, so that they were, 
taught to pray “ Tfiy heavenly home 
come,” which seems a beautiful thought. 
The word “comfort " was turned into 
“ get the heart around the corners.” 

Was it not a great thing to do for 
these ignorant hillsmen, to let them read 
the "most beautiful hook in the world 
in the language of their own life ? 

They have schools now in that hill 
country far in the heart of China, and 
there are thousands of tribesmen whose 
most precious memory ‘will be of the 
little man “ who travelled up arid down 
their mountains to bring love and 
learning and healing to them." 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Sleepy Shrew Wakes Up 

MOORHEN TRAVELS 
UNDER WATER 

By Our Country Correspondent 

January 16. A walk by the side of 
a quiet brook at this season of the year 
will often set a moorhen fluttering. It 
goes forward with a heavy flight for a 
short distance, and then, diving into, the 
water, moves some distance beneath the 
surface. The habits of the bird may be 
studied in the parks of large towns, 
where it is often kept. 

January 17. The common shrew is 
generally torpid in winter, but occa¬ 
sionally it wakes up and is seen abroad 
at this season, though it is not' very- 
active and soon falls a victim to some 
enemy-. Owls and moles prey on shrews, 
and cats kill them, though they do not eat 
them, probably because of their odour. 
Cats, as we all know, are very particular 
about w hat they- eat. 

January 18. Just as the honeysuckle 
is generally the last plant to blossom 
in winter, so it is the first to expand its 
leaves, and even now it is beginning to 
do so, although the y-ear is yet young. 

January 19. The marsh tit, very much 
like the cole tit in appearance, though 
less common, has begun to sing, and 
can be heard among the waterside trees 
which it frequents. 

January 20. The winter gnat is fre¬ 
quently- seen at this season, especially if 
the weather be fine and sunny, and it 
attracts more notice than it would do 
later, when myriads of flying insects of all 
kinds arc on the wing. 

January 21. The skylark may some¬ 
times be heard singing in January-, and 
we are not surprised that poets have 
sounded its praises. The music is all the 
more alluring in that the bird soars aloft 
till it is quite out of sight and nothing 
but its clear notes indicate where it is. 

January 22. The hedge sparrow has 
begun to cheer us with its bright little 
song, but it always sounds as though it 
were flurried and in a great hurry. A 
little later it will sometimes be heard 
singing at night. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Temperatures of January 



This map shows in Fahrenheit degrees the 
average temperatures of January in the U. K. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Asparagus beds should have a top 
dressing of well-decomposed manure, 
in the form of a mixture of cow and horse 
dung. Examine the roots of carrots that 
are stored, remove any that are un¬ 
sound, and take off young growths. 

In severe frost it may be necessary 
to protect some of the more tender 
plants, such as tea-roses, escallonias, 
and ceanothus, and nothing is better 
suited for this purpose than bracken. 

Ground round the roots of plants 
covered with decaying leaves will be 
protected from frost. 


INSECT ADVENTURES 

How the Caddis Worm 
1 Escapes 

A TALE FROM FABRE 

C.N. readers need no introduction to 
Jean Henri Fabre, one of the greatest 
naturalists of all time, who died in 1915 
at the age of 92. 

What Gilbert White of Selborne did 
for England, and Henry David Thoreau, 
the hermit of Walden, for America, 
Henri Fabre did for France. Fabre, 
like those other two, was “ not for an 
age, but for all time.” 

Another volume of the new and 
charming series of Fabre’s works, show¬ 
ing us how truly his friend Charles 
Darwin spoke when he called him “ that 
incomparable observer,” is just to hand. 
Its 25 chapters teem with marvellous 
and fascinating adventures of this great 
Frenchman in the insect realm. 

We like best, perhaps, Fabre’s story 
of the caddis worm, the grub of the 
caddis fly, often seen flitting over 
streams and ponds, which sheathes itself 
in a bundle of tiny fragments fallen 
from the reeds and„thus armed, is im¬ 
mune from the attacks of piratical foes, 
water beetles and other scavengers, 
on the look-out for a dinner. ' While they 
attack the sheath the cunning grub 
appears at the mouth and escapes. 

“ Poor fool! ” says Fabre. “ Your 
victim went out under your nose, and 
you never saw it! ” 

It was in this intimate, human way 
that this quaint spirit dealt with his 
insect friends, and such touches make 
his books an unending joy. 

“ Insect Adventures ” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. Gd.) is just the sort of 
book for boys and girls who are fond of 
Nature study, No finer picture of insect 
life has ever been painted. • 


IN THE OLD DAYS 

Birds’ Nests in Westminster 
Abbey 

How long have we been a dean nation ? 
We can hardly be said to be a clean nation 
yet. with at least a hundred thousand dying 
every year from dirt diseases. But it is, 
odd to read this note about the dirty state' 
of Westminster Abbey from a London paper 
of a hundred years ago. 

The Dean of Westminster has recently 
felt it necessary to give directions to 
have the interior of the Abbey cleansed, 
as, from the number of birds which had 
congregated at the top of the Gothic 
pillars where they had built their nests, 
much inconvenience had been ex¬ 
perienced in the choir. In effecting this 
labour upwards of seventy nests of 
different birds were discovered, together 
with the remains of a number of the 
feathered tribe that appeared to have 
died of old age. Among other birds 
found in this situation was one with very 
brilliant plumage somewhat similar to 
the king’s-fisher. The plumage was in 
excellent preservation, but the flesh was 
dried up. It was conveyed to the Dean, 
by. whom it lias been preserved. 


POOR SNAIL 

UnconsciousattheGlow-Worm’s 
Feast 

In a book by the great naturalist 
Henri Fabre, which has just been trans¬ 
lated, he tells of some remarkable habits 
of beetles and glow-worms. 

The glow-worm is fond of snails, and 
it administers an anaesthetic to the 
snail which renders it unconscious. 
Numbers of other glow-worms then 
come up to the snail, and devour it 
while it is drugged to unconsciousness. 


HARBOUR FOR 10C0 SHIPS 

The Naval Secretary of the United 
States says that unless America enters 
the League of Nations she must build a 
big fleet, and it is recommended that the 
naval base at Hawaii shall be made to 
accommodate a thousand ships 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questionsynust be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

What Do Mackerel Live on ? 

Sprats, pilchards, herrings, and other 
similar fish. 

What Do Worms Eat ? 

Earthworms eat small vegetable sub¬ 
stances and soil. 

What Are Telephone Poles Made From ? 

The best are from red fir trees. After 
being pickled in creosote these dead 
trees last for 30 years. 

How Long Does Wheat Retain Its 
Growing Qualities? 

If kept dry wheat will grow after being 
stored for five years. After that the 
life-germ in it dies. 

How Can Garden Posts be Preserved ? 

Their bases should be charred over a 
slow fire, and then tarred. This renders 
them watertight in the soil. 

Can a Fish Hear ? 

Fishes have ear-like organs, but they 
cannot hear sounds ; they are merely 
sensitive to pressure in the water. 

is Any Creature’s Heart in Its Head ? 

No. When an animal multiplies by 
being torn to pieces, the law observed is 
that which provides for the renewal of 
parts, as in starfishes and trees. 

Why Does Timber Rot? 

In the case of damp, moisture creeps 
from the soil up each fibre of the wood, 
expands under the influence of warmth, 
bursts the cells of the wood, and reduces 
it to tinder. 

How High Does a Skylark Fly ? 

We shall have to wait for aeroplanists 
to tell us ; at present we can only guess. 
The height must be some hundreds of 
feet, but the sky forms no background as 
a standard of comparison. 

Do Bullfinches Sing After Moulting ? 

The bullfinch.has but a trivial natural 
song, a rather harsh piping, and we hear 
little ol it between the end of the 
moult and the following spring. All good 
bullfinch songsters are artificially trained 
from the nestling stage. ' 

How Far Can a Squirrel Jump ? 

A matter of guesswork, for the points 
at which the squirrel leaps from tree, to 
tree are high above ground. Several feet, 
of course, or the squirrel would have 
been exterminated by the pine-marten, 
which it easily outjumps. 

What Is Blood Rain ? 

In hot lands a red dust from desert 
or dried lakes or river beds is carried up 
into the air by winds, and borne hundreds, 
and even thousands, of miles. If it 
enters an area of saturated air rain falls 
and brings down the dust with it. The 
raindrops are coloured by the dust in 
them, that is all. 

What Did the Brontosaurus Live on ? 

The Brontosaurus, which was about 
60 feet long and 10 feet high, was a 
vegetarian. In the old world, as in ours, 
the land animals of mightiest bulk all 
derived their mass and strength from 
vegetable food. 

What Is Mustard? 

Table mustard is the ground-up seeds, 
with husks removed, of cultivated plants 
belonging to the Cruciferae order. The 
sort we use is white mustard, Sinapis 
alba. Black mustard, Sinapis nigra, is 
more common on the continent. Char¬ 
lock, a plague of the cornfields, is wild 
mustard. 

How Can We Tell a Tortoise’s Age ? 

Examine the areola, the little shell 
with which the tortoise was born, and 
on it you will find a number of rings. 
Each represent a year’s growth. As the 
tortoise grows the increase of its shell 
is small, so each annual ring becomes 
progressively fine and irregular, and 
needs careful scrutiny. 


MIGHTY GLOBES OF 
GLOWING GAS 

ORION’S BIG FAMILY OF 
HELIUM STARS 

Mystery of a Distant Sun 
LIGHT THAT WAXES AND WANES 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Orion, the most beautiful constellation 
of bright stars in the heavens, is now 
most conspicuous in the south-eastern 
sky about 6 p.m., getting due south and 
much higher up by 9 o’clock. 

It is easily found by its most striking 
feature, three bright stars of equal mag¬ 
nitude, placed almost exactly in line 
and at equal distances about three times 
the Moon’s width apart. These con¬ 
stitute Orion’s Belt. At each corner of 
an elongated and somewhat distorted 
square is another bright star, and these 
indicate roughly the outline of Orion. 

The brilliant reddish star at the top 
left-hand side is Betelgeuze, seven 
million times as far.off as our Sun. H's 
light has taken at least 109 years to reach 
us, but Professor Albert Michelson of 
Chicago University has just announced 
from Mount Wilson Observatory in 
California that by a new system of 
measurement he makes the distance 150 
light years. 

40 Million Times as Far as the Sun 

At the right-hand corner is Bellatrix, 
a great globe of fiery gas, chiefly helium. 
This sun is over 40 million times as far 
off as our Sun, so that Betelgeuze is very 
much nearer to us than to Bellatrix, or 
to the three stars of the Belt, all of which 
are at least between thirty and forty 
million times the distance of our Sun. 

Rigel, the brilliant white star at the ' 
lower right-hand corner, is the second 
largest known sun in the heavens. It , 
is 29,358,000 times as far away as pur 
Sun, and the leading member of Orion’s 
great family of helium stars, the hottest 
and most brilliant type of suns in the 
heavens. So hot are they that nothing 
can exist in or near them except as gas. 

Changes that None Can Explain 

At the lower left-hand corner' is 
Kappa-Orionis, less bright than, the 
others, but nevertheless 168 times more . 
brilliant than, and 7,300,000 times as 1 
far away as, our own Sun, a little farther 
off than Betelgeuze, his light taking 
about 116 years to reach us. ’ 

Recently Betelgeuze has attracted a 
great deal of attention from astronomers 
on account of the wonderful variations 
in his brilliance. Early last year he was ; 
unusually bright. The changes are so 
irregular that they are difficult to accbunt 
for, but we know. they, are not due to 
eclipse by a dark world, as in the case 
of Algol. 

Sometimes Betelgeuze is no brighter 
than Aldebaran, the bright reddish star 
between him and the Pleiades. 

Giant Sun Dying Down 

It has been carefully calculated that 
Betelgeuze is the star that would appear 
largest of all the stars to us if we had 
telescopes powerful enough to show him. 
as a globe or disc; and it has been 
recently shown that the disc of Betel¬ 
geuze, could we see it, would appear , 
seven times wider than that of Sirius, 
the brightest star in the sky, to the 
south-east of Orion, whose greater light 
is due to the far greater luminosity of his 
surface compared with that of Betel¬ 
geuze. Professor Michelson reckons that 
Betelgeuze is 300 times the diameter of 
our Sun. 

Betelgeuze is .a giant sun whose fires 
and light have for ages been dying down, 
until now he is at a lower temperature 
than our own, for metallic vapours exist 
in his atmosphere similar to those ex¬ 
hibited in the great cyclones on the Sun. 

There is, therefore, little doubt that 
the erratic variations in the light of 
Betelgeuze are due to great outbursts 
on liis surface similar to those on our 
Sun, but far vaster. G. F. M, 
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. - CHAPTER 36 

Delmar’s Defiance 

IYead silence followed ' Burton’s 
words. 

By,this time there were a score 
of boys grouped round Delmar's 
empty bed, and all eyes were on 
Hank. 

Hank remained quite unmoved. 

" You didn’t understand me, 
Burton. I said I pulled the rope in 
—not let it out.” 

Burton stared hard at him. 
Burton had not risen to be captain 
of the school without knowing pretty 
well when a boy was telling the 
truth or a lie. Besides, he knew 
Hank, and liked him. , 

“ Who did let it out, then ? ” he 
asked in a quieter tone. 

" Delmar himself. I heard him, 
and watched him slide down. Then, 
just to give him a scare, I hauled 
the rope up. You see, I. reckoned to 
let it down again when he started 
chucking stones at the window, 
but, like an ass, I went to sleep and 
never woke up till the bell went.” 

A look of astonishment came into 
Burton's eyes. 

"Where did Delmar go ? " 

" Search me,” replied Hank. "It 
was nearly dark. I couldn’t see.” 

" And no one knows where he is ? ” 

"I guess not,” said Hank drily. 

Burton considered a ’ moment. 
His glance rested an instant on the 
clock above the fireplace. 

“ Hurry up and finish dressing, 
you chaps,” he ordered. “ Harker, 
you come with me.” 

Hank followed Burton out of the 
dormitory, leaving everyone talking. 
Outside, Burton turned to Hank. 

" I say, Harker, this is a bad job. 
If Mr. Prynne gets on to it, he’ll fire 
Delmar.” 

“ That’s a fact,” replied Hank 
gravely. " I’m mighty sorry about 
my share in it, too. Say, can’t we 
find Delmar, or isn’t there any' way 
he could have got back into the 
school ? ” 

“ There’s no way that I know 
of,” replied Burton, frowning; 
“ and just at present there’s no time 
to look for him. The bell for prayers 
will go in about three minutes. It’s 
a bad mix up.” 

. " That is so,” agreed Hank, and 
looked up at Burton. " You know 
I don’t like Delmar, Burton ; but I 
guess you won’t believe T did this 
on purpose,” he said earnestly'. 

" No, I’d never think that of you, 
Harker,” Burton answered ; “ but 
I’m afraid some of the chaps will. 
Delmar himself is sure to.” 

" Delmar can think anything he 
likes,” said Hank slowly. " I 
reckon he can’t hate me much 
worse than he does already. All 
the same, I’d give a lot to pull him 
out of this trouble.” 

The two walked on together 
down the stairs and out into the 
quadrangle. Hank looked up at 
the big clock. 

" Burton,” he said quickly, " I’m 
going to cut prayers and see if I 
can find that chap.” i 

.“ You'll get into an awful row,” 
began Burton; but Hank was 
already hurrying towards the school 
gates, which had just been opened 
by the lodge-keeper. 

“ Lodgy ” had gone back into his 
rooms; and Hank, seeing that the 
coast was clear, slipped out unseen, 
and next moment was scuttling 
round towards the back - of the 
buildings. He was barely round the 
corner when the big clock began to 
strike, and at the same moment he 
heard the loud clanging of the 
school bell. He quickened his pace, 
and in a few moments was round at 
the back of the masters’ gardens, 
near the edge of the common. 

The first thing he did was to go 
to the wicket gate and examine the 
ground. His lips tightened. 


" There’s his tracks—that’s a 
sure thing,” he muttered. “ Now, 
where on earth did he go ? ” 

“ Take you some time to find out 
that,” said a voice behind him ; and 
Hank, starting round, saw Delmar 
standing close behind him, and 
gazing at him with a look of such 
concentrated malice as he had never 
before seen on any human face. ' 

Delmar’s face was curiously 
white, his boots were thick with red 
mud, and his clothes, a suit of old 
flannels, were also stained with 
clay. His hands, too, were dirty. 

“ So you’ve been spying again ? ” 
went on Delmar. 

“ Don’t be an ass ! ” returned 
Hank, impatiently. “ I’ve cut 
prayers to try and find y'ou and 
give you a chance. The wicket gate’s 
open. If you scoot through quick, 
before the other chaps come out, 
you can get back to dormitory' and 
change before school.” . 

“ So that’s your game, is it ? ” 
answered Delmar, glaring at Hank. 
“ And who’s waiting there to catch 
me when I get through? ” . 

Hank lost patience. As it was, 
he knew he was in for a pretty stiff 
imposition for absence from prayers. 

" Guess you judge everyone else 
by yourself 1 ” he snapped. " I tell 
you straight you'll get the sack if 
you are caught, and every minute 
you waste here, jawing, makes the 
chances against you all the bigger. 
Cut through the little gate and y'ou’ll 
be all right.” 

Delmar’s lips curled. 

" Nothing you could say would 
make me believe you, Harker,” he 
retorted. “ I can look after myself.” 

Hank’s fists tightened, and a very 
dangerous look flitted across his 
face. At that moment there was 
nothing he would have liked better 
than to give Delmar the thrashing 
he so badly needed. But with an 
effort he restrained himself. 

" All right,” he said. " You can 
go your own way so far as I am 
concerned. But I tell y'ou this, it’s 
the last time I lift a finger to help 
you out.” 

He stood aside and watched 
Delmar go quickly past. Instead 
of going towards the wicket gate, 
the boy went right round the 
buildings into the road beyond, 
making evidently for the main gate. 

“ Plumb crazy 1 ” said Hank, 
bitterly ; then, as he himself was 
out of bounds, he dodged back under 
cover of the trees until he reached 
the wicket gate, and,slipping through 
it without being noticed, gained 
his classroom. He had hardly done 
so before the boys came streaming 
out into the quadrangle. 

" That’s done it! ” said Hank, 
grimly, and stood looking out of the 
window towards the gates. Nor 
was he mistaken, for as he watched 
he distinctly saw Delmar put his 
head in at the main gates, then 
dodge back. 

He was too late. At that very 
same moment Mr. Cotter, who had 
lodgings outside the school and was 
hastening to his breakfast, reached 
the gates. Hank saw him quicken 
his pace. Another minute and he 
was back, and with him Delmar 
firmly clutched by the arm. 

“ That’s done it! ” groaned 
Hank. “ That’s settled it 1 ” 

CHAPTER 37 
Delmar Sends a Wire 

" ’That’s settled what ? ” came a 

* voice behind Hank, and, 
turning, Hank saw Stan. 

" Look 1 ’’ said Hank. 

Stan gave a low' whistle. 

" The fat’s in. the fire, and no 
mistake. And Cotter bars Delmar, 
He’ll take him straight to my 
father.” 

“ But your father won’t know 
that Delmar’s been out all night ! ” 

" No; he doesn’t know that, but 


I should think he’d guess it. And, 
anyhow, Delmar has broken his 
gates, and that’s bad enough.” 

" Will your father expel him ? ” 

" I don’t know what he’ll do* 
Hank. He hasn’t got much use for 
Delmar, you know. I think he’d 
be glad to be quit of him. 

“ But see here. Hank,” he went 
on, “ you’d better hurry up if you 
want any breakfast. You’re in for 
it already for cutting prayers.” 

" Guess I don’t need any break¬ 
fast,” said Hank gloomily. " I’m 
real worried about this job.”, . 

" Don’t be. There’s no reason for 
it,” replied Stan, as he took Hank 
by the arm and dragged him do-wit 
the passage towards the dining- 
hall. “ You’ve done what you 
could, and, anyhow, none of us are 
going to shed tears if Delmar goes.” 

“ I wouldn’t care if it wasn’t my 
fault,” said Hank, unhappily. “ But 
it doesn’t matter how bad a chap 
is, one don’t want to feel that one 
has done him a bad turn like this.” 

“ You haven’t. He did it himself. 
Come on. I’ve got a new pot of 
marmalade. And there arc kippers 
today.” . 

In the end Hank made a pretty 
good breakfast, but in spite of the 
excellence of the marmalade lie did 
not waste long over it, and he and 
Stan were first out of the hall. 

“ I want to find out what’s hap¬ 
pened,” he said to Stan. " Do you 
reckon Bee will know anything ? ” 

" She’s more likely to than any¬ 
one else. Let’s go down to the 
garden gate, and I'll whistle.” 

Bee knew Stan’s whistle, and 
presently they saw her flying down 
through the garden. 

“ Oh, Stan,” she began at once, 
“ what has happened ? Dad is so 
angry. I heard him tell Mother 
that he is going to ask Delmar’s 
father to take him away.” 

Hank gave a low whistle. 

." I told you so, Stan. Is he going 
to sack him straight off, Bee ? ” 

" No, I don’t think so. He’s to 
leave at the end of the term. Hut 
tell me what’s happened. I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

Hank explained. He told her of 
Delmar’s midnight escapade, and of 
how he had pulled up the rope. 

" You see, Bee, I didn't reckon 
to go to sleep again. I only meant 
to give the chap a scare.” 

“ I’m jolly glad you did pull 
up the rope,” declared Bee, with 
sparkling eyes. “ It’s the best thing 
that could have happened. Delmar 
deserved it all.” 

Hank didn’t look happy. 

“ You don’t understand, Bee,” 
he began, but Bee cut him short. 

“ I understand quite well,” she 
vowed. 

” It’s more than Delmar will do,” 
said Hank, ruefully. “ And there’s 
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others besides him will think I 
haven't played the game. Well,” 
he added, “ I did my best to put 
things straight this morning, and if 
the idiot had only done what I told 
him, he’d have got off all right. But 
he went and ran his head right into 
it. And Cotter just loved nabbing 
him. He hasn’t forgotten that’ 
race-meeting business yet.” 

Bee saw' that Hank was really 
upset. . . - 

You’ve done nothing wrong. 
Hank,” she said, soberly. " And 
I’m quite sure most of the boys 
will be as glad as we are that 
Delmar has to leave. He’s done 
nothing but make trouble ever 
since he has been here.” 

The bell began to ring. Stan 
waited a moment before rushing off. 

" Bee,” he said, “ you’ll keep us 
posted as to what happens, won’t 
you ? ” 

" Yes, I will. Come down here 
after dinner, and I’ll tell you if 
I’ve heard anything more.” 

News gets about a school very 
quickly. Before the morning was 
over every soul in the place knew 
that Delmar had been'” requested ” 
—that is, that his father had been 
requested to remove him at the 
end of the term. It was not so bad 
as being expelled, but it was bad 
enough. - - 

Just as Bee had prophesied 
most of the boys were quite pleased 
that Delmar was going. But there 
were a few, like Webster, who 
were furious. They were the ones 
who had been accustomed to share 
Delmar’s big feeds and his hampers. 
From these Hank got black looks 
and whispered threats. 

As for Delmar himself, he seemed 
to be less concerned than any of 
the rest. His dark face was as 
impassive as ever. 

“ He don’t seem to care a cent,” 
said Hank to Stan, as they; met at 
dinner-time. 

“ You never can tell. By the by, 

I saw him giving Webster a telegram 
to send for him.” 

" To his father, I reckon,” said 
Hank. " Sort of getting the news 
in first.” 

Stan nodded. . 

“ I’ll see if Bee’s got anything to 
tell us afterwards,” he said. 

But Bee had nothing beyond the 
fact that her father was very silent 
and evidently' upset, so Stan and 
Hank, by way of making the best of 
things, changed and played a hard 
game of football. 

Next day' was bright and frosty'. 
After morning school Hank and 
Stan were watching a match in the 
fives court when there came the 
deep hoot of a motor horn, and into 
the' quadrangle rolled a huge car. 

Everybody' turned and stared at 
it, and no wonder, for none of them 
had ever seen anything more 
magnificent. 

It had a great limousine body 
painted roy'al blue. The metal work 
was all silver and blinked in the, 
autumn sun. The driver was in a. 
dark blue livery, and inside was one 
passenger, a big stout man with a 
very dark complexion. He wore a 
magnificent' fur-lined overcoat. 

The car pulled up just inside the 
gates, and the porter came out. 

The stout man put his head out 
of the window. 

“ Is Mr. Delmar about ? ” he 
asked. 

" Yes, sir; I believe so.” 

" Tell him his father is here.” 

Stan and Hank looked first at the 
stout man, then at one another. 

“ Delmar’s dad,” said Hank in a 
low voice. “ Come to try' and beg 
his son off, I expect.” 

" If he has, I’m sorry for him,” 
replied Stan. “ Once Dad lias made 
up his mind,' there’s nothing on 
earth will shift him.” 

At that moment Adnan Delmar 
came hurrying past. 

He spotted Hank and Stan, and a 
malicious smile curved his lips. 

Hank frowned. 

’ " There’s something up,” he 
muttered. " Say, Stan, I wish I 
knew what it was.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

The Wise Sculptor 

T n the olden times it was the 
general custom for a son to 
be trained for the same trade or 
profession as his father, and a 
Greek artist determined that his 
young son should become a 
sculptor like himself. 

He therefore trained the boy, 
who acquired great skill, and as 
there was much demand in those 
days for statuary for religious 
buildings and for the adornment 
of houses, he found plenty of 
clients and made a comfortable 
living. One group of his, showing 
the Three Graces, was for many 
years exhibited in the principal 
part of the capital, and was 
greatly admired by all the people 
who saw it. 

When his father died the 
young man found himself with a 
considerable amount of property, 
and as it was not necessary now 
for him to work at sculpture for 
a living, he devoted much of his 
time to attending the lectures of 
the teachers and philosophers. 
He read all the works he could 
obtain, and became quite an 
authority' on the highest kind of 
knowledge. 

But he was a man of action as 
well as a thinker, and when his 
country was in danger, lie joined 
the army and went to the wars. 
He took part in at least three 
campaigns, in two of which he 
distinguished himself by excep¬ 
tional bravery, and having on 
both occasions saved the lives of 
distinguished officers was award¬ 
ed the civic crown, which was 
the ancient equivalent of our 
Victoria Cross. 

Returning to the capital, he 
took up civil office, and though 
his deeds were not altogether 
without reproach judged by our 
modern standards, he was never¬ 
theless a virtuous man with an 
amiable disposition. He had 
domestic troubles at home, but, 
so far from allowing these to 
sour him, he used them as oppor¬ 
tunities for showing patience and 
forbearance. 

He began to teach philosophy, 
and gathered many young men 
around him, but the ideas which 
he spread did not meet with the 
approval of the authorities, and 
he was tried for impiety and for 
corrupting the young. 

Partly' on account of his con¬ 
temptuous behaviour before the 
tribunal which tried him, he 
was found guilty and sentenced 
to death, and though his friends 
arranged for liis escape from 
prison he would not take advan¬ 
tage of their efforts, and died 
with heroic calm and dignity, 
teaching his ideas up to the very 
last moment of his life. 

He wrote no 
books, but de¬ 
voted followers 
have left us a 
very full ac¬ 
count of his life 
and teaching, 
and his name is 
placed among 
the half-dozen 
greatest thinkers of all time. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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The Children's Newspaper 

8 ®- Every Height Shall urn 77o Day ® ® ® 



DF MERRYMAN 

A POOR Irishman offered an old 
saucepan for sale. His children 
gathered round and asked why he 
was selling it. “ Shure, honeys,” 
said Pat, “ I want some money to 
buy something to put into it.” 

□ 0 a 

■ The Hired Man’s Faith in Children 
I believe all children’s good, 

Ef they’re only under stood ; 
Even lad ones, ’pears to me, 

Is jes’ as good as they kin be ! 
James Whitcomb Riley 
0 0 0 

WHAT number, by adding one 
letter, becomes heavy ? 

Eight, weight. 

0 0 ' 0 

Tricks of the Trade 
“ I say, old chap,” remarked a 
man to his friend, a taxi- 
driver, “ there’s a purse on the 
floor of your cab.” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied the taxi- 
driver, “ but it’s empty. When 
there’s not much doing I put it 
there and leave the 'door open. 
It’s surprising the number of 
people who take a short ride when 
they see it.” 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Here ? 



These picture! represent a hoy’s and 
a girl’3 name. Do you know what 
they are? * Answers next weeft 


3 0 0 

(jf what trade can it be said that 
all its members are men of 
letters ? 

Printers. 

0 0 0 

The Wonderful Flower-Pot 

W lady had a wonderful flower¬ 
pot, for in it were these curious 
flowers: the mirror of a goddess, 
the sister of friendship, unem¬ 
ployed, the nation’s wealth, the 
wonder of an American city, a 
shellfish, an attribute of upright 
men, a light colour, the house¬ 
wife’s excellence, a vain youth. 
What flowers were in the pot ? 

Solution next wetk 


□ 0 0 



As you cross the road face the traffic 


0 B 0 

Sticking Pins 
By Peter Puck 

l don’t believe that sticking pins 
In olher people’s bony shins . 
Will cure me of my faults and sins ; 
I always stick them in their chins. 


OUR cantankerous cook, Arabella, 
Toppled whizzy - bang - crack 
down the cella, 

And exclaimed, ” I’m convinced 
That both shoulders are minced 
And my ribs are a broken um¬ 
brella.” 

0 • 0 0 
Esses and Zeds 



Price Prize Princess Princes 


Here are some more pairs o! words 
which have different meanings, but 
sound almost alike. 

0 0 0 

Soft Jobs: Making beds. 4 

0 0 0 

A Smart Boy 

An office-boy had occasion to ask 
his chief for an increase in 
salary just before the New Year. 

_ “ And pray why do you want a 
rise ? ” asked the great man, not 
unkindly. 5 

“ For work done, sir,” replied 
the boy. 

• “ But you don’t do any work,” 
laughed his employer. 

“ If that is so, sir, you’ll pardon 
me for saying so, but then I do just 
as much as you do. And what is 
more, sir, I can prove it,” said the „ 
boy. i 

Struck by his manner, the em¬ 
ployer asked the boy to do so. 

“ Well, sir, let us take this year, 
which is leap year. It has 366 days. 
You are here usually for eight hours 
a day—that is, a third of your 
time, which is equal to 122 days! 
You cannot count Sundays, so that ]_ 
leaves only 70 days. And you. never 
come in on Saturdays, so that 
leaves only IS days. Of these you 
take 12 as a summer holiday, and 
that leaves only six. Now, as you 
know, sir, there are just six bank 
holidays in England in a year,” 
said the boy. “ So when do you 
work, sir ? ” — 

“ That will do, thank you. You 
may have your rise,” was all the 
manager had to say. 

0 0 0 
What Does This Mean ? 

_ 

TTTTTTTTTT 9 

A nswer next week 
□ 0 0 
Taking No Risks 

A T a large public banquet the 
chairman arose and addressed 
the company thus: 

“ Gentlemen, before I introduce 
the next speaker there will be a (0 
short interval, giving you all a 
chance To go out and .stretch your 
legs.” ; 

“ Who is the next speaker ? ” 
came from one of the guests. 

“ Before telling you that I would 
rather wait until your return,” was 
the chairman’s reply. j 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Transposition 

Finger, fringe, ring, grin 
Hidden Towns 

Rathmines: Lanesborough; Castle- 
reagh; Arthurstown. . . ; 

Puzzle Arithmetic ' |j 

1,2, 4. S, 16, and 32 lb. respectively ~ 


Jacko Takes His Revenge 

J ACKO was in disgrace. To begin with, he had had the biggest 
hiding he could remember, and, as.if that wasn’t enough, 
he had been put on what he called prison fare—bread-and-scrape, 
no jam, and no puddings—which hurt him more than the stick. 

And all because Adolphus had given him away when he had 
jumped into the puddle that day and smothered him in mud. 

For a time Adolphus had said nothing, and then, in a fit of 
temper, he had split on him ! 

Jacko couldn’t help chuckling when he thought of it. 

“ What a shindy to make over a few lumps of mud! ” he 
muttered. But his family took it very seriously. 

‘‘ Spoiling good clothes in these hard times 1 roared his 
father. “ Ought to be ashamed of yourself 1 ” 

Even his mother wouldn’t take his part. 

“ I don’t like practical jokes 1 ” she said severely. 

“ It wasn’t a joke! ” said Jacko. “ He’s too dandy, is 
Adolphus. I thought I’d teach him a lesson.” 

• The more Jacko meditated on it. all, the more angry he felt. 

“ Mean sneak ! ” he said. “ I’ll pay him out if they whack 
me twice as hard ! ” 

But he waited, all the same, till his father and mother were 
safely out of the house, and then he looked about for some way 
of taking his revenge. ■■■■■■ 

As he passed the drawing-room he could see Brother Adolphus 
reclining gracefully on the sofa, reading. 

Jacko grinned cheerfully, turned the key silently in the lock, 
and sat down on the mat to await events. 

For some time nothing happened. Then Jacko heard a snore. 
“ Lazy beggar ! ” thought Jacko. “ He’s asleep ! ” 

But he didn’t sleep long. The grandfather clock struck five, 



and woke him. He walked quickly to the door and turned the 
handle. The handle moved, but the door didn’t. 

Adolphus tried again. Then he shook it. And then he kicked 
it; and Jacko burst into a loud chuckle. Adolphus heard him. 

“ You young scoundrel ! ” he cried. “ Let me out! ” 

Jacko never said a word. 

“ I’ll get out,” said his brother angrily, “ if I shout the place 
down ! " And he dashed across to the window, threw it up, 
and began to bawl. 

“ That won’t do ! ” said Jacko. “ I must stop him But how ? 
I know ! ” And away he dashed. 

Two minutes later Adolphus’s pitiful cries for rescue were 
suddenly drowned in a shower of water. He looked up, and 
down came another! There was Master Jacko on the roof with 
the garden hose-pipe in his hand ! 

What would have happened nobody knows, but just then 
Father appeared round the comer, and Jacko disappeared. 


Ici on Parle Francais 

Sayings of Jesus: I Came Not to Judge 

45. Et celui qui me voit voit 
celui qui m’a envoye. 

46. Je suis venu comme une 
lumiere dans Ie monde, afin que 
quiconque croit en moi ne de- 
meure pas dans Ies tenebres.’ 

47. Si quelqu’un entend mes 
paroles et ne les garde point, ce 
n’est pas moi-qui le juge ; car je 
suis venu non pour juger le 
monde, mais pour sauver le 
monde. 

48. Celui qui me rejette et qui 

ne revolt pas mes paroles a son 
juge ; la parole quo j’ai an- 
noncee, e’est elle qui le jugera au 
dernier jour. St. John -4 2 


Notes and Queries 

What does I.N.R.I. mean? 

These letters stand for the 
inscription on the Cross of Jesus, 
and are the initials of the Latin 
words Iesus Nazarenus Bex 
Iudaeorum. meaning Jesus the 
Nazarene, King of the Jews. 
There was no J in Latin, I being 
used instead. 

What is a Parvenu ? An 

upstart, one who has risen from 
a humble origin and tries to 
forget what lie once was. 

What is a Leg Break ? A 

cricket term applied to a ball 
which is deflected towards the 
batsman’s leg after touching the 
pitch. A ball breaking to the 
opposite side of the wicket is 
known as an off-break. 


ABC Stories 


The Toffee 



stands for toffee— 
the toffee that Tom 
stole out of Molly’s 
drawer. 

Molly was very angry when 
she found it had gone. 

” Serve you right for being 
piggy,” said Tom, holding on 
tight to the sticky packet which 
he had stuffed in his pocket. 

‘‘ I’m not piggy,” said Molly, 
almost in tears. “ I was going 
to give you some, but Mother 
called me to go out, and when 
I came back I forgot.” 

But Tom didn’t believe that. 


• “ Give me my toffee 1 ” de¬ 
manded Molly. 

“ No fear 1 ” said Tom. “lam 
going to eat it all, every bit.” 

“ Tom ! Molly ! Where are 
you ? ” cried Mother’s voice. 
“ Come down to the drawing¬ 
room. I want you.” >. 

“ Who's there ? ” whispered 
Tom. 


“ A visitor,” answered Molly. 

“ Then I shan’t go 5 ” de¬ 
clared Tom. “ I hate visitors.” 

But as he ran off to hide 
Mother came out and caught 
him. 

“ Tom, this is Mrs. Appleton, 
Bob’s mother. Come and 
shake hands with her,” Molly 
heard her say. 

Molly leaned over the stairs 
and peeped into the room. 

There was Tom standing as 
stiff as a pillar-box, and with 
a face just as red, in the middle 
of the room, looking as if he 
wished the floor would open 
and swallow him up. 

Molly stared in surprise. 
What could be the matter ? 

“ Shake hands, Tom,” said 



his mother, looking very much 
astonished. 

But Tom didn’t move; he 
just stood looking down at the 
carpet. 

Then Mother spoke, again, 
and, though Molly could not 
catch all that was said, she 
knew that Tom was being sent 
away in disgrace. 

“ What’s the matter, Top ? ’ 
she whispered as he passed 
her on the stairs. “ Why 
wouldn’t you shake hands ? ” 

“ How could I, stupid ? ” 
Tom burst out, and, tugging 
at his pocket, he dragged out 
a very hot hand covered with 
sticky toffee. “ Here’s your 
wretched toffee. Take it! 
I’ve had enough of it! ” 
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SAWING THROUGH A LAKE • ENGLAND BEATS AMERICA ' X-RAY SNAPSHOT 


Recording Greenwich Time—This 
ball, facing Trafalgar Square goes 
up the pole just before one and 
glides down exactly at the hour 


A Holiday Treat for Bruin—Visitors 
to the London Zoo recently gave the 
bear a treat by pouring a tinful 
of golden syrup into his mouth 


A Happy (Moment for the Children—New Year parties for children are stiU in 
full swing everywhere, and will only cease when school begins again. Here 
we see a group of happy children at a big London party about to begin a dance 


Sawing Through the Top of a Lake—This motor-driven saw cuts up the ice on 
American lakes ready for dispatch to the Ice merchants in cities and towns 


Winter Fun in the North—There is generally snow in 
January in the North of England, and this jolly little 
reader of the C.N. is well equipped for a great fight 


England Beats America — An exciting stage in the great cross¬ 
country race between Cornell University and Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Universities, in which England won by 26 points to 29 


A Snapshot X-Ray Photograph—This alarm clock was taken 
on a wonderful new plate for X-Ray photographs which is 
£5 times more rapid than anything previously known 
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